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. JAPAN’S DESTINY AS SHE SEES IT 


She Looks Upon Herself as the One Solid Element in an Area of Turmoil and She Feels That the 





The debate preparatory to the naval con- 
ference of next year, and the revival of the 
tension between Russia and Japan, direct 
attention to Japan’s ultimate objectives in 
the Far East. Those objectives, with par- 
ticular reference to their significance for 
the United States, are discussed in the fol- 
lowing article. The writer has served. for 
many years as a newspaper correspondent 
in Japan and has just paid a visit to the 
United States. 





By HUGH BYAS 
EHIND the technica! difficulties of 
naval limitation there are moral 
obstacles: American distrust of Ja- 
pan and Japanese fear of America. 

A journey from Japan to the United 
States is an exercise in perspective. The 
fear of American interference in the Far 
East, which haunts the Japanese, is seen 
to be a mere nightmare. Americans are 
hardly thinking of the Far East. Only 
an aggressive attack on American rights 
would arouse them. . 

But when Americans think of Japan, 
which they seldom do, they think of a 
restless and aggressive nation which, not 
content with effecting an enormous ex- 
pansion of its strategic and economic 
power in Manchuria, has proclaimed itself 
guardian of the peace of ‘the Far East. 
No other nation in the world, they say, 
makes such a claim. Why should Japan? 

American distrust of Japan, as the 
Japanese see it, springs from failure to 
understand the conditions in which Japan’s 
existence is set.. “If only America will 
clearly perceive the actual condition of the 
Orient and realize Japan’s role,” said 
Koki Hirota, Foreign Minister of Japan, 
in a speech before the Imperial Diet, seem- 
ing almost wistfully to imply that if 
Americans understood the conditions they 
would approve the role. 

Let us do what Mr. Hirota wants us to 
do and look at the actual condition of the 
Orient. 

The Orient consists of Japan, China and 
Russia. There is no parallel elsewhere, 
if we take the long-range view, to the 





Western Nations Should Recognize Her as the 
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“Japan’s Policy Has to Be Framed Against a Background of Chinese Chaos and 
Unknown Russia. The Situation Explains Japan’s New Nationalism.” 


uncertainties of the situation created by 
the existence side by side of those three 
radically different countries. 

China is now in the twenty-third year 
of a revolution. No signs of its end are 
in sight. Chinese confusion, instead of 
being less than in, say, 1914, is greater. 


The central: government, it was recently . 


stated by a foreign authority, controls 
only three out of the eighteen provinces 
within the Great Wall. A large part of 
the interior is in the hands of so-called 
Communists successfully engaged in a 
medieval peasants’ war for the redistribu- 
tion of land. Even the missionaries now 
see that the revolution is not the uprising 
of a people struggling to be free, but a 
collapse, comparable to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, of the political framework 
within which 320,000,000 people live. 
Soviet Russia is an unknown quantity. 
Who can say, the Japanese ask, what Rus- 
sia will be when the present revolution- 
scarred leaders have been succeeded by 


the youth of today, intoxicated with confi- 
dence in their power and having for their 
only religion the most fanatical étatism 
the world has ever known? The French 
Revolution was followed by Napoleon, and 
Russia, they say, may become a great im- 
perialist power. 

It is against this background of Chi- 
nese chaos and unknown Russia that 
Japan’s policy has to be framed. The situ- 
ation itself explains Japan’s new nation- 
alism and the rising assertiveness of the 
fighting service. Japan occupies a pecu- 
liar and indeed unique position in’ the 
modern world. It is the only Asiatic na- 
tion which has been able to accept and 
assimilate modern civilization. It is a 
rising nation, not yet risen. Its 66,000,000 
people—half the population of the United 
States—are cooped in a country whose 
cultivable area is half the size of Cali- 
fornia. e 

The 66,000,000 are an intelligent, ambi- 
tious, nationalistic people, 95 per cent lit- 
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Guardian of the Peace of the Far East 
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words on that topic pacific and reassur- 
ing, they gave the speech absent-minded 


It is pertinent to point out that Mr. 
Hirota’s appeal that the United States 
realize “Japan’s role as the stabilizing 
force of East Asia” means, if it is heard, 
that Amefica will again agree to a settle- 
ment of naval power in proportions which 
will divide the Pacific into spheres of 
naval influence, America supreme from 
Honolulu to Alaska, Japan unassailable 
in East Asia. That is the sole and un- 
changing aim of Japanese naval policy. 

In again seeking a naval agreement 
some peculiarities of the mechanism of 
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government in Japan should be 
reckoned with. In Japan the Cabi- 
net is weak and the fighting services 
are strong. The average Japanese 
trusts the army and navy more than 
he trusts the politicians. It is 
easier to show the man in the street 
that a ratio which gives America 
five ships against every three that 
} Japan possesses is unsafe and humil- 
jating than it is to show him that 
Japan may break her neck finan- 
cially if a naval policy of ‘‘keep- 
ing up with the Joneses’’ is substi- 
tuted for a fixed ratio. 

At some point in the naval nego- 
tiations the Japanese Government 
will have before it the alternatives 
of substantially renewing the Wash- 
ington treaty ratio or taking the 
risks of competition with a power 
whose resources are incommensu- 
rably greater than its own. The 
choice which the civilian elements 
in the government would make can 
be predicted without difficulty, but 
the Cabinet cannot coerce the navy 
unless it is supported by national 
opinion. There is a widespread be- 
lief in civilian circles in Japan that 


tempt they made to oust Japan 
from her lawful position there. 

Japan defended herself at Geneva, 
and maintained that her actions 
were justified. But she rejected all 
solutions except her own, resigned 
from the League and submitted to 
isolation rather than modify her 
determination to preserve the peace 
of the Far East by detaching Man- 
churia from China. She was the 
‘sole’ cornerstone and she took the 
“entire’’ responsibility. ‘“‘We are 
parting company with the League,”’ 
said a solemn imperial rescript, ‘‘to 
follow the empire’s convictions and 
faith.’’ 

The essential feature of the situ- 
ation now is that Japdn has suc- 
cessfully asserted her right to free- 
dom of action in the Far East. The 
League and the United States inti- 
mated their disapproval of her 
doings in Manchuria, but offered 
no active opposition. Russia’s offer 
to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway 
was a plain signal that Moscow ac- 
cepted the situation. It is difficult 
to believe that Nanking now ex- 
at any tangible help from out- 


national opinion can be rallied be- [si 


hind the civilian forces only if 
the American naval proposals are 
accompanied by. some acknowl- 
edgment of Japan’s paramount in- 
terests and responsibilities in the 
Far East. 

The formulation of such an ac- 
knowledgment in terrhs Washing- 
ton could sign would give exercise 
to the best diplomatic brains at the 
conference. It might baffle them. 
Yet, unless some sort of bridge be- 
tween Japan and America can be 
built here, there is great risk of a 
dangerous and preventable naval 
race. 

It consequently is of importance 
to understand what Japanese mean 
when they speak of their réle in 
Asia. 


ees 


APAN is Asia's first represen- 
tative in the modern world. 
She has learned the secrets of 

power—machinery, capitalism, ar- 
maments. But the difference be- 
tween Japan and the West, and the 
clue to the energy that drives her 
on, are to be found in her late ar- 
rival. 

Perry with his steam and paddle- 
wheel warships aroused a Japan 
which still navigated in sailing 
junks of fifty tons. The industrial 
revolution struck Japan much later 
than Europe and the United States. 
Its results—increased wealth, enor- 
mous energy, rising population— 
were the same, but they came half 
a century afterward. And now, at 
a time when the Western nations 
are slowing down and turning to 
the hard task of ruling and enjoy- 
ing the energies they have ac- 
quired, the Japanese are still in the 
Vietorian period of industrial revo- 
lution. 

Their population increases by one 
million every year, and their ships 
are seen in every port seeking 
fresh markets for an industry that 
has grown like bamboo in Spring. 
The Japanese must expand or per- 
ish. They came into thé modern 
world too late to share in the geo- 
graphical éxpansions of the nine- 
teenth century. They have no Far 
West, no oversea dominions. They 
accept that position, since there is 
no alternative, but assert a right to 
pursue their own interests in the 
part of the world where destiny 
has placed them. 

Foreigners have called their policy 
that of seeking the overlordship of 
the Far East. The Japanese use 
a characteristically milder, less di- 
rect, phrase. They are-to be “‘solely 
responsible for the maintenance of 
the peace of East Asia."’ Both 
phrases mean the same thing and 
it would be useless to define it by 
more phrases. In practice it has 
meant continuous extension of Ja- 
pan’s influence in Chinese territory. 


— see 


N the last two years great 
changes have occurred in the 
Far East and Japan’s policy has 
taken irrevocable shape. The settle- 
ment embodied in the Nine-Power 
treaty of 1922 has been broken up. 
Japan contends that the former 
Chinese rulers of Manchuria are 
responsible, because of the aston- 
ishingly foolish but deliberate at- 


In constituting herself sole guard- 
ian of peace in the Far East—for 
the statement that China shares 
that responsibility with her can 
only be taken as an example of the 
Oriental desire to sugar unpleasant 
truths—Japan offers China aid and 
cooperation, tells the other powers 
to keep hands off, and adds that 
this embargo does not apply to for- 
eign commercial interests and 
treaty rights. 

Her attitude is obviously illogical. 
The Nine-Power treaty guarantees 
the open door in China, and China, 
as a sovereign State, has the right 
to bring what she pleases through 





the door. But though Japan's claim 
may be illogical under the letter of 
the treaties, the Japanese hold that 
it is reasonable in the actual situa- 
tion. The door remains open, but 
Japan has indicated that certain 
inflammable merchandise is not to 
go through it. 
sees 

HIS policy must be expressed 

in a program. What will Ja- 

pan' do? Observers distant 
from the scene see in the Japanese 
attitude something like the desire 
for a protectorate. They see a move 
toward the realization of nationalist 
Japan’s dream of Asiatic hegemony. 
In the cooperation between Japan 
and China—one possessed of mili- 
tary and naval power, the other of 
territory, population and illimitable 
commercial potentiality—they see 
the rise of a combination which 
may yet oust the white man from 
East Asia. 

If under the impulse of economic 
ee ee eee tS th Se 
vided—t ag a num- 
ber of large, more or less self-sus- 
taining groups, the Far Eastern 
group will certainly be composed 
of Japan and China and the satel- 
lite States, like Korea, Manchukuo 
and Formosa, which have already 
been brought into the Japanese 
orbit. But administrations live for 
only four years and in Japan their 
lives are shorter still. There is no 
reason to believe that Mr. Hirota 
proposes any dramatic steps. 

As far as foreign powers are con- 
cerned, the policy is passive. It 
announces that Japan objects to 
certain forms of foreign activity in 
China which are of no great im- 
portance to the foreign countries 
concerned. This may seem a form 
of bluff which any American air- 








craft firm could call by 
Nanking a million dollars’ wo 
planes on a long-term credit. 
Tokyo does not intend to 


need do is convince Nanking that it 
will be better not to’ buy those 
- better to cooperate with 
Japan in establishing air routes. 
To China, however, the Japanese 
policy is far from passive. Once 
more Japan is seeking to reach an 
accord with China, Restoration 
of relations with China is the 
first step in the preparations for 
the emergency of 1935 or 1936, when 
the League and Japan finally set- 
tle their accounts and when the 
next naval conference is held. 
The immediate objectives of Jap- 
anese policy are the abolition of the 
boycott in China and recognition 
of the new situation in Manchukuo. 
The former would keep the Jap- 
anese factories busy and enable 
Japan to continue expanding her 
exports to Chin&, even if quotas and 
tariffs reduced them elsewhere. 
The latter would dispel most, if 
not all, of the terrors of the coming 
emergency. It would end Japan’s 
quarrel with the United States and 
the League, for if China recognizes 
Manchukuo, others need not be 
“more royalist than the King.”’ 


N proposing to China cooperation 
with Japan instead of with West- 
ern powers, Japan does not come 

with empty hands. Does the Nan- 
king government wish to obtain 
munitions to put down revolt? No 
treaties exist which would forbid a 
military convention with Japan. Is 
the abolition of the unequal treaties 
still the first plank in the National- 
ist platform? Japan may be found 
willing to abolish hers and support 
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The Dawn of a New Deg? 


© Punch. 


China in terminating the “others. 
The abolition of extraterritoriality 
would be a serious blow to foreign 
interests, because it is the foreign 
merchant's only protection against 
China’s lack of an effective legal 
system. The Japanese are near 
enough and strong enough to pro- 
tect their own nationals. It is sig- 
nificant that they are getting ready 
to abolish extraterritoriality in 
Manchukuo. Some years ago they , 
offered to agree to its abolition in 
China in exchange for a favorable 
commercial treaty. It. is their 
strongest card and it’ would be 
foolish to imagine that they will not 
play it. It will place the Western 
powers in a painful dilemma, for if 
they refuse to follow suit they may 
find the Chinese weapon of the boy- 
cott turned against them. 
ees 
China accepts the cooperation 
Japan offers, it may not be so 
disagreeable as it seems. The 
sight of foreign predominance in 
Chinese trade, foreign concessions in 
Chinese ports, foreign warships in 
Chinese rivers, foreign garrisons 
in Chinese cities, foreign monopoly 
of international trade, banking and 
shipping, is distasteful to Chinese 
national pride. If Japan comes of- 
fering assistance in stripping off 
some of the too conspicuous marks 
of inferiority, it will help consider- 
ably to sweeten the pill. 

A change can be seen in the ideas 
of the Chinese Nationalist leaders. 
From asserting with Sun Yat-sen 
that foreign intrusion was the 
source of all China’s ills, they have 
come to realize that foreign help 
is necessary if the revolution is not 
to be intolerably prolonged. If 
foreign help is to be of any use it 
must be accompanied by some de- 
gree of foreign control, or other- 
wise the only ultimate béneficiaries 
will be the war lords. If some form 
of tutelage is unavoidable during 
the years in which China is strug- 
gling with the gigantic task of 
changing over her immemorial 
political system, Japan’s may be 
no worse than any other. It will 
at least be unified; there will be 
an end of the indecent competition 
to sell arms to any provincial war 
lord who can sales money to pay 
for them. 

The vision seen by Mr. Wells in 
“The Shape of Things to Come” 
of Japanese armies about 
China, like Napoleon’s in Europe, 
seems wholly fantastic when viewed 
from Tokyo. “The Japanese are 
not so out of date as to repeat the 

from Moscow. They are 
inherently cautious, and have never 
in their modern history committed 
themselves to more than they were 
able to carry through. No one can 
predict what may happen in China 
in twenty years, but it can be taken 
for granted that the Japanese will 
proceed step by step, suiting their 
actions to the circumstances of the 
moment. 

What they propose is that there 
shall be no further extension in 
China of Western influence having 
any sort of political color in it. 
They proclaim respect for existing 
rights; and even a welcome for for- 
eign enterprise, provided that it 
does not conflict with their own. 
Japan. does not object to interna- 
tional partnerships, such as the 
consortium, but she will be the pre- 
dominant partner. 

ses 
REAMS of Japan’s arming the 
four hundred millions of China 
and marching at their head to 
the conquest of the West should be 
left to the romancers. China can- 
not be enslaved by Japan. It is 


when it passes it will 

four hundred millions of 

decide the form of their 

with the sixty-six millions of J 
Meantime, the West has been 
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AGAIN BORAH PLAYS THE LONE CRUSADER 


By TURNER CATLEDGE 
WASHINGTON. 
ENATOR BORAH will be 70 
years old next June. On March 
4 he will have rounded out 
twenty-eight years of continu- 
ous service in the ‘“‘greatest delib- 
erative body in the world.” Time 
and the Democratic landslide of 
1982 have made him dean of that 
august assemblage, following the 
defeat of Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah, whose tenure antedated that 
of Borah by four years. 

Senator Borah will come up for 
re-election in 1936, a Presidential 
year. Washington does not doubt 
that he will win as a ‘‘regular’’ Re- 
publican. Another victory as a 
“regular’’ would keep the Senator’s 
record straight. He always is ‘‘reg- 
ular” in election years. 

Talking and writing about Sena- 
tor Borah has been more or less of 
a@ game in Washington for these 
twenty-seven and one-half years. It 
is an agreeable game, because he is 
an attractive, lovable and agree- 
ably disagreeable person. It is a 
game because Borah still is one of 
the greatest riddles in American life. 

One shrinks from an attempt to 
solve the riddle so many others 
have failed. However, those who 
have made excursions into Senator 
Borah’s early history have returned 
with some interesting if not signifi- 
cant items. Not a few have re- 
marked upon the fact that Borah 
camé within an inch of taking the 
road as an actor instead of the way 
that led to the United States Sen- 
ate. Yet he was not lost to the 
field of dramatic art. He finally 
entered the arena in which he could 
be seen from all angles instead of 
going on the stage with the audi- 
ence only in front, and he became 
every inch a great actor. He is to- 
day the Edwin Booth of American 
politics. 

A survey of the life and activities 
of William Edgar Borah from the 
time he nearly ran away from his 
father’s farm in Illinois to join ah 
itinerant Shakespearean troupe un- 
til today has hardly developed any 
more definite guide-post toward his 
later career than that early mo- 
ment of decision. 
contribution to modern history if 
the Senator himself, so gifted at 
boring for essential truths, would 
set down his own opinion of the 
forces that guided him—forces that 
have made him a baffling conglom- 
eration of contradictions in public 
life and yet have kept his day-to- 
day average for national and inter- 
national attention perhaps higher 
than the average for the seven 
Presidents during whose terms he 
has served. 

ses 


ORAH is again attracting at- 
B tention; he has a new réle. 

Armed with the eloquence, the 
persuasiveness, the charm and sin- 
cerity which he is able to command 
in such abundance, he has started 
out to “‘save’’ the country from 
much of the New Deal. 

Only three years ago Senator 
Borah was demanding a new deal. 
He was then the hope of those who 
sought a better chance for the 
average or “forgotten”. man. It 
would be unkind as well as untrue 
now to say that his desire to help 
the individual victim of the eco- 
nomic depression is any the less 
sincere. He is standing up for the 
cause of the “‘little man” in busi- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, he arises as prob- 
ably the only present hope of those 
who would undo the very things he 
seemed all along to have been de- 
manding. Whether he would have it 
that way or not, he is hailed on 
every hand by the same leaders he 
used to denounce as plotters against 
his “‘little man.”” At the moment 

As not counted among the ‘‘lib- 
e et 


. Borah is not one to shy from the 


mere appearances of personal con- 
tradictions. He has lived theni too 
long. It has been said that the 
Senator at some time or other has 
agreed with every American of his 


It would be a}. 





Champion and Foe of Many Causes, the Senate’s Dean, Now 
Nearing Seventy, Arrays Himself Against the New Deal 


day. By the same token he has 
disagreed at some juncture with 
virtually everybody. 

An independent political thinker, 
with courage enough to express his 
convictions, he appears to return 
to the fold when election time rolls 
around. An international isola- 
tionist, whose enmity toward the 
League of Nations probably will be 
his marker in history, he is Amer- 
ica’s leading advocate of interna- 
tional: action for peace. An alert 
guardian of America’s ‘‘tradition,”’ 
he was the champion of Russian 
recognition. An ardent believer in 
the completeness of the Constitu- 
tion, he stood by constitutional 
prohibition until it fell under much 
the same arguments he himself 
used against the child-labor and 
woman-suffrage amendments. 

sees 
OCH a course as Senator Borah 
has followed has never made 
any one else ‘‘dean’”’ of the Sen- 
ate. Others who have tried it have 
in ‘due time been returned to 
private life by outraged or befud- 
dled constituencies. There are pdli- 
ticians out on the stump this Sum- 
mer trying vainly to explain their 
apparent inconsistencies. Borah 
will be on the stump, too, but he 








will not be explaining why he is 
this way or that. 

Borah does not have to explain. 
He does not have to worry about 
the few hundred thousand people 
of Idaho. For thém Borah has be- 
come the symbol of the State’s own 


‘greatness. He is their proud of- 


fering to the nation and the world. 
They like to think of him as Amer- 
ica’s Senator at Large and as the 
spokesman for the rest of the world 
in our forums. 

It is the self-same Borah who has 
chosen now to tackle some parts of 
the Roosevelt recovery program. He 
cannot or will not follow, neither 
will he lead. He simply wants to 
Play a lone Hand. If his solicita- 
tions_for the welfare of the ‘‘little 
man’”’ turn into a crusade against 
the NRA, as thosé who are ap- 
plauding him most devoutly hope, 
it will not be because Borah organ- 
ized the movement. He never seems 
to fit into organized attack. He 
does his best work by himself. 

Many of his friends, including his 
deskmates in the little progressive 
panel of the Republican side of the 
Senate, think he is doing a very un- 
popular thing in attacking the re- 
covery movement. Yet they realize 
that Borah’s protests have an un- 





Harrie 4 Ewing. 
“He Cannot or Will Not Follow, Neither Will He Lead. He Simply Wants to Play a Lone Hand.” 


Born into a crowded household on 
a small farm in Southern Illinois, 
his ambition from the start was to 
make William Edgar Borah as large 
a part of this big world as possible. 
He went first to the Southern Iili- 


at the university, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1890 and started the 
practice of law at Lyons. 

Growing restless at Lyons, hear- 


> 





i @ 
ing the stories of happenings in the’ 
Far West, young Borah decided to 
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ORAH has been in the Senate 
ever since, and ever since he 
has kept his violent distaste 
for boss-ridden organization poli- 
tics. That accounts, perhaps, for 


who are angered by the New Deal, 
he could never be nominated by 
them under the present party order. 
And he has been too consistent 
every fourth year to accept any- 
thing but the “regular” nomina- 
tion. . 


above what appears to be a quarter 
century’s accumulation of personal 
contradictions. 
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LIFE BLOOD FLOWS BACK TO MANHATTAN 


The New Influx of Families Reverses a Trend That Was 
Marked During the Period of Skyscraper-Building 


By H. I. BROCE 

ANHATTAN, the original 

and still the only real city 

of New York—the merits of 

the four added boroughs of 
the so-called greater city neverthe- 
less—is not, it seems, doomed to be- 
come merely the office building of 
the nation, a monstrous filing-case 
of workers by day, filled and 
emptied with the morning and the 
evening rush hour; and a vast hotel 
for transient amusement seekers by 
night. The tide has turned in time 
to avert from our amazing pile of 
bricks and mortar, concrete, stone 
and steel, at the main seagate of 
the continent, the soul-destroying 
fate confidently predicted for it in 
the vainglorious days before the 
depression. 

Then the towers of big business, 
racing toward the sky, were spring- 
ing up everywhere and bound (they 
said) to trample out of existence 
the homes that had held the life 
blood of the place since the Dutch 
started in as cave-dwelling house- 
keepers three centuries and a dec- 
ade ago. This notwithstanding that 
the homes, in the meantime, had 
literally covered the landscape of 
the narrow island bought from the 
Indians as forest primeval by those 
same wide-breeghed Hollanders. 

Then, for years back, the build- 
ings had been crowding out the 
people. The resident population had 
been declining steadily and swiftly 
since 1910. The peak of 2,331,500, 
in round numbers, had been cut 
down by well over half a million 
in twenty years, and the desiccat- 
ing process was still going on. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 Manhattan, 
bedeviled with the sound and fury 
of new construction on a scale 
never paralleled before, had actually 
lost 56,824 families. That meant 
that she was not only being relieved 
of an alarming congestion of too- 
close-packed humanity in spots but 
drained of her life’s blood. 

Now we learn that in less than 
four years nearly a third of that 


decade's loss in the prime essential | 


of continued human existence has 
been recovered; 16,448 families 
have come back to Manhattan, 
whether because of the depression 
or in spite of it. 

And they have come back pre- 
cisely to the parts of town where 
the return is a sign of health and 
hope.. The slum areas have con- 
tinued to lose, or have gained very 
little. Harlem, for example, and 
Hell’s Kitchen have each lost more 
than 1,000 families; the lower East 
Side has, recovered only 4,177 of 
68,075 lost between 1920° and 1930. 
The regions both east and west of 
Central Park have had the most 


tricts as far south as Greenwich 
Village. 


Since the trampling march of the 


skyscraper army, out for the con- 
quest of office space, is halted for 
a long time, if it is not stopped for 





firearms and trinkets. But it has 
never entirely lost its original qual- 


when it was the pirates’ exchange 
of the North Atlantic, and the still 
later days when the clippers, cloud- 
high with canvas and flying the 





suburban rank—it has never lost 
that something of the character to 
which it was born and in which it 
was nursed into lusty life: the char- 
acter of a colony of the Old World 
in the New. : 
The flush and lush years of mass 
from Europe turned 
it into a congeries of colonies from 





dency which persisted even into 
the. decades after the Civil War. 
Railways had shifted the attention 
of the of of 
great profit from the ocean to the 
continent. was the rap- 
prochement between the canny 


citizen on the seaboard and the in- |}. 


land or pioneer-bred lot with no 


Ws 


Gateway to Manhattan—The Population Tide That Swept Across the Brooklyn Bridge Is Turning. 
” (Arehitectural Book Publishing Company.) 
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Old-established ard even superior 
communities in their own conceit 
some of them, these annexed settle- 


tured and held fast the secret which 
makes great cities—great cities of 


broods over a cosmopolitan accu- 
mulation of many men, minds, — 
manners, morals, complexions, 
tongues, races, faiths and origins, 
and enables a metropolis to be its 
very own self and nothing else, yet 
to embrace the human medley and 
at the same time carry in prac- 
tically watertight compartments all 
sorts of groups to whom the ways 
and the victuals and beliefs of other 
groups just around the corner are 
so strange and repugnant that the 
obvious modus vivendi is for each 
group to behave as if the other did 
not exist. 
Manhattan is compact of layers 
and cells like that, with corridors 
between where the life of the city 
which all share more or less hurries 
by, very little regardful of anything 
but the immediate objective—the of- 
fice, the workroom, the day's shop- 
ping, the afternoon movies or the 
night’s program of pleasure. Step 
out of Manhattan, if only across 
a bridge into any other borough, 
and you can feel the difference even 
in the crowd in the street. 
Try it just by going to a theatre 
or movie. Brooklyn at the play be- 
haves like Columbus, Ohio. 
ees 

ATURALLY, visitors from the 

West (that did so much toward 

making New York, including 
the Stock Exchange and the Vil- 
lage) and the visitors from Europe 
(whence came most of the remain- 
der of the makings) are agreed at 
least thus far: They are concerned 
in New York, outside of the spec- 
tacle of the harbor and the bridges 
—and the assay of the tubes on the 
way to the races and the beaches, 
perhaps—only with .Manhattan. 
In Manhattan is the acropolis of 


lane of Fifth Avenue, once 
to the 
On 
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VAGARIES OF WEATHER UPSET THE WORLD — 


With Storms, Droughts and Floods in 


Lands Far Apart, 


Science Turns to 


The Theory of “Teleconnection’ 


By CHARLES FITZH UGH TALMAN 


DROUGHT of unprecedented 
severity lays its blight upon 
the wheat and corn belts of 
the United States. Hurricanes, 

anticipating their normal season, 
wreak their fury on the shores of 
Central America. Sensational bliz- 
zards scourge the plairis of Argen- 
tina. England swelters in unwonted 
heat while her churches pray for 
rain. South Africa enjoys a respite 
from chronic aridity and long-van- 
ished lakes reappear in the midst of 
the Kalahari Desert. Such are some 
of the events that have crowded the 
program of weather aberrations 
during the past few months. 

Exceptional weather has always 
aroused wonder in the minds of men 
and called forth attempts to explain 
it. In one important respect, how- 
ever, the problems it presented to 
our ancestors differed from those 
with which meteorologists grapple 
today. Before the advent of tele- 
graphic: news service comparisons 
betwegn weather conditions prevail- 
ing simultaneously in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world could be 
made only long after their occur- 
rence, and they were seldom made 
at all. 

In seeking to explain the abnor- 
malities of his own atmospheric en- 
vironment, the philosopher -usually 
ignored the question of what might 
be happening a thousand miles away 
or, in many cases, assumed that the 
same abnormalities were prevalent 
everywhere. Thus a succession of 
downpours and floods in Germany, 
for example, would be attributed to 
the conjunction of certain planets 
in the watery constellation of Pisces. 
China, exposed to the same plan- 
etary aspect, might be in the throes 
of a drought, but no tidings of the 
matter would have reached Europe 
to confound the astrologers. 

At a later and more scientific 
stage, an exceptionally cold Winter 
in a particular portion of the world 
would be ascribed by the local sages 
to sunspots, ‘‘The sun,’’ they would 
reason, ‘“‘because of these dark 
patches on its disk, is giving out 
less heat n usual, and our cold 
weather fthe natural conse- 
quence.’’. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously they would assume that the 
coldness extended ‘‘from China to 
Peru.”’ Today we take a less paro- 
chial view of weather abnormalities, 


- 


In the old fable of Phaeton the 
solar chariot swerves too near the 
earth, and presto! there is a uni- 
versal hot wave. The modern me- 
teorologist would expect quite dif- 
ferent consequences to ensue from 
a celestial joy-ride such as mythol- 
ogy describes. - , 

A moderate swerve would pass 
unnoticed by the earth’s 
itants. Every year the sun is three 
million miles closer to the earth at 
perihelion than at aphelion, but the 
effect of this difference on terres- 
trial temperatures is imperceptible 
to human senses because it is 
masked by the much greater effects 
due to the march of the seasons and 
the ordinary vicissitudes of weather. 

Within limits, a far closer sudden 
approach of the sun—or, without 
change of distance, a sudden large 
increase in the supply of solar heat 
to the earth—would not cause im- 
mediate hot weather everywhere. 
There would be, first of all, an ex- 
tensive shifting and strengthening 
of.air currents, leading to a com- 
plex series of .constrasted weather 
changes. There would be a wide- 
spread redistribution of clouds and 
rainfall. Some regions would grow 
hotter, but others would be chilled; 
either because of increased cloudi- 
ness or because of the intensifica- 
tion of cold winds blowing to them 
from polar ice fields. 

The sun’s output of heat un- 
doubtedly varies, but whether its 
variations produce identifiable ef- 
fects upon the weather of the 
earth is an unsettled question. The 
variations ef solar heat indicated 
by the long slow cycle of sunspots 
appear to be reflected in the tem- 
perature, rainfall and other atmos- 
pheric conditions of the earth as a 
whole, but so vaguely that evidence 
of the relationship is brought out 
only through laborious analysis of 
great collections of weather rec- 
ords. No connection has even been 
clearly demonstrated between a 
particular state of the sun and a 
particular drought, hot Summer_or 
cold Winter on our planet. 


ees 
ERTAIN cases of abnormally 
cool weather extending over a 
great part of the globé—such 
as the famous cool Summer of 1816 
—have been plausibly ascribed to 
the presence of widespread veils of 
volcanic dust in the high atmos 


inhab- 


The Arctic Regions Are the Source of Cold Air Currents—— 


phere; but such events are rare 
and their investigation does not 
help us explain the striking ab- 
normalities of weather that occur 
every year in one or another por- 
tion of the world. The ultimate 
causes of these abnormalities are 
obscure, and may perhaps always 
remain so. ~ 

Not so their proximate causes. 
Whatever cosmical or other uni- 
versally operating factors may un- 
derlie them, the changes, small and 
great, that are continually going 
on in the complex pattern of the 
world’s weather are quite obviously. 
controlled by changes in atmos- 
pheric circulation; in other words, 
by ‘changes in the world’s wind 
system and the areas of high and 
low atmospheric pressure associated 
therewith. 

The winds rule the weather. 
Western Europe has mild and 
rainy Winters because of a preva- 
lence of warth, moisture-bearing 
winds from the Atlantic. The 
Northeastern United States experi- 
enced abnormal cold last February 
because Arctic air currents that 
usually. travel thither by a round- 


: Ewing Galloway Photos. 
— That Sweep Southward Over the Oceans and Stir Up Wild Sto ; 


about route arrived, at that time, 
by a short and direct course, with- 
out much chance to warm up. 
Scarcity of brisk northerly winds 
explains the heat of the present 
Summer in the same region. . 
"eee 

N the distribution of winds and 
pressure, as depicted on weather 
maps covering relatively small 
areas of. the earth’s surface, the 
forecaster has long found clues to 
weather changes of the immediate 
future. More recently he has be 
gun observing conditions of winds 
and pressure over the whole globe 
in the hope of getting clues ‘to the 


This new procedure rests upon a 
recognition of the fact that fluctua- 
tions of winds and pressure, and 
also fluctuations of temperature 

d rainfall for which the winds 
are mainly responsible, are more 
or less definitely interconnected 
throughout the world. The fluctua- 
tions thus related to one another 
are gradual, and they may be either 
simultaneous or separated by con- 
siderable intervals of time. Thus a 

slow rise of pressure in 
Region A is found to co- 
incide habitually with a 
slow fall of pressure in 
Region B, perhaps half- 
way. round the _ globe. 
Again, it is found that 
these changes in the re- 


the adjacent seas during a particu- 
lar part of each year by the great 
stream of air known as the south- 
west monsoon. Normally the mon- 


soon rains begin early in June and .. 


gions mentioned usually E 


precede by a few months a 
declining rainfall in Re- 
gion C and a rising tem- 
perature in Region D. 

; ees 

OME of the most strik- 

ing revelations con- 

cering these so-called 
“teleconnections”’ 
world weather were 
brought to light in India, 
where it is a desideratum 
of the utmost importance 
to anticipate year by year 
the i of the sea- 
sonal ‘fall upon which 
’ the rity of the coun- 
try depends. India needs, 
more urgently than any 
other country on earth, to 
‘be wise about weather. 
The bulk of her teeming 
population ekes, at best, 
a bare existence from the 
soil when nature supplies 
sufficient moisture for the 
crops. 

Indian agriculture has 
been called ‘“‘a gamble in 
- rainfall,” ‘and the rainfall 
in question is chiefly that 
brought to the land from 
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- INEUROPE THE HAPSBURG NAME RE-ECHOES 


Out of the Danube’s Turmoil Come Calls for 
Another Trial of the Glamourous Dynasty 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


NCE more the name Haps- 

burg resounds through Eu- 

rope. For seven centuries 

the name was magic; in 
hours of turmoil the Valley of the 
Danube was wont to call upon it, 
for Hapsburg seemed a symbol of 
stability. Now again, when storm 
clouds are mirrored in the fate- 
ful river, the old cry goes out 
from monarchists who remember 
bygone days, and by all the Chan- 
celleries of Europe the movements 
of the ‘Hapsburgs are closely 
watched. ~- 

Twenty years ago the Hapsburgs 
felt secure in their command of the 
Danube gates. In the Hofburg of 
Vienna old Francis Joseph, Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary, 
ruled a land that reached from the 
Bavarian Alps to the Adriatic, and 
from Switzerland: to the Russian 
plains. The palace dared to chal- 
lenge the world, and its generals 
fired the shots that opened the 
World. War, confident in the 
strength of Austro-Hungarian arms 
and of its allies in the east and 
west 


Today that empire is dismem- 


bered, fallen apart under the rule 


of Francis Joseph's successor, who, 
unable to control its fragments, 
died of humiliation. His family 
holds phantom court in a small 


rich growth of wavy hair, a high 
forehead, expressive eyes and senai- 
tive lips was seen a few weeks 
ago in Copenhagen. He was Arch- 
duke Otto, now 22, head of the 


town of Belgium, while the rem-| gen 


nants of the empire pass through 
the fire of endless crises. Yet, de- 
spite the Hapsburgs’ humble réle 
at present, they are a potential 
power to be reckoned with; in the 
turbulent Valley of the Danube 
their name echoes again. After what 
looked to many like its final defeat, 
the House of Hapsburg today stands 
once more on the threshold of his- 
tory. * 
ses 


A handsome young man with a 


lect of the pursuit of the science of 
war; his ancestors knew little about 


interest too in 
Otto’s mother, 
Zita, ex-Empress 
and ex-Queen. 


she may be seen 
these Summer 
days on her knees 
in the church of 
Madonna della 
Chiara of the lit- 
tle Italian town of 
Reggio, before the 


Brussels’s gates. The calm of the 
Belgian suburban place is seldom 
disturbed, but motor cars, now and 
again, roll across the drawbridge 
with visitors from Central Europe. 

There is concrete evidence that the 
Hapsburgs are not forgotten on 
Austria's mountain slopes or Hun- 
gary’s dusty puszta; for instance, 
the cellar is said to be filled with 
gifts of home-made “wurst” and 
casks of Tokay wine. 

At Steenockerzeel, from time to 
time,.a few of the four-score or s0 
of Hapsburgs who are scattered 
over Europe appear for a family 
conference. They are not announced 
by bugles and rolling drums, as 


Another WHapsburg, Archduke 
Albrecht, was long a storm centre 
in the Danube Valley. His ambi- 
tious mother entered him inthe — 
race for Hungary’s royal crown, 


now the only pretender to the Haps- 
burg thrones. 
ees 

OW do the former subjects of 

the Hapsburgs react to the 

thought of a monarchist res- 
toration? Does Austria, torn by in- 
ternal dissension, long for their re- 
turn to the Hofburg in the hope 
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A LION IN ENGLAND'S POLITICAL JUNGLE 


Winston Churchill Has Roared Again, Making a Din That 
Recalls Other Raids in the Government Underbrush 


By CLAIR PRICE 
LonpDoN. 
INSTON CHURCHILL has 
another conviction. This 
time it is India. A little 
.more than a year ago 
the government’s scheme of In- 
dian constitutional reform was 
published in a White Paper, which 
instantly became a red rag to a 
number of British Tories—chief 
among them Mr. Churchill. Ever 
since then, whenever he has been 
billed for a speech it could pretty 
generally be assumed in advance 
that his subject would be India. 
Indeed, it has become the thing to 
assume also that on the eve of 
Mr. Churchill’s arrival in his Lan- 
cashire constituency the local Tory 
M. P. would discover that urgent 
private business compelled him to 
be elsewhere. Tory M. P.’s in Lan- 
cashire are necessarily interested 
in the cctton industry but are 
sometimes a bit timid about mat- 
ters that ‘‘tend to become politi- 
cal.’’ is 

Mr. Churchill is recognized as the 
lion of the British jungle. Not be- 
ing irrevocably attached to any 
party, sect or coterie in politics, he 
is a free-lance lion and therefore a 
bit incalculable. To this uncertain- 
ty about him there must be added 
the further uncertainty that you 
never quite know whether he is an 
old man-eater who is beyond the 
pale of jungle society or merely a 
playful lion cub who has never 
grown up. 

After the Indian White Paper 
came out a Parliamentary commit- 
tee began holding hearings at which 
British interests with a stake in 
India set forth their views on the 
subject of Indian reform, One day 
the committee’s proceedings were 
rudely interrupted by Mr. Churchill, 
who sprang at its members with a 
suddenness which sent them fleeing 
to the tops of the tallest trees. 

He rose in the House of Commons 
to lay a formal charge against the 
Secretary for India and also against 
Lord Derby, a member of the Par- 
Hamentary committee. He alleged 
that they had tampered with evi- 
dence prepared for ‘the committee 
by the India section of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce—in 
other words, by the Lancashire cot- 
ton industry. He asserted that this 
was a breach of privilege as de- 
fined by the rules of the House and 
he got his charge referred for in- 
vestigation to the Committee on 
Privileges. This is one of the most 
formidable committees in the House. 
It hardly matters here that the 
committee’s decision proved to be 
adverse to Mr. Churchill. What 
-makes this political sensation rele- 
vant is Mr. Churchill himself. 

ees 

T is not the only time that the 

roar of this lion has made the 
jungle shake. He has often 
bounded through the woods, 
crashed the undergrowth and put 
up a dreadful din. Whether he 
feally means it or is merely look- 
ing for a playmate, nobody has 
ever waited to find out. People 
who know him best say that 
he does these things out of convic- 
tion. They say that when Mr. 
Churchill has a conviction he has 
to act upon it. When he attacks 
the government’s India policy, he 
really means what he says. How- 
ever this may be, the common 
monkeys of the jungle have a way 
of scampering into the treetops 
whenever Mr. Churchill is attacked 
| by a conviction, and no doubt they 
are right. “Safety first’ is not a 

, bad bit of jungle wisdom. 

And then there was the general 
strike of 1926. This, too, threw 
Mr. Churchill into a conviction. In- 
deed, you might say that the whole 
general strike was presently scat- 
tered to the treetops partly because 
of his leonine roars. Then there 
were the Bolsheviki, who caused 
Mr. Churchill to lash himself into 
@ fury in 1920 and to fill the jungle 
with veritable earthquakes of noise. 

But there is a curious circum- 
stance to be recorded about this Bol- 
shevist episode in Mr. Churchill’s 
life. Instead of being frightened 





into the treetops and hiding them- 
selves in the foliage, the Bolshies 
stayed on the ground and screamed 
back, and so the contest developed 
into one of mutual snapping, snarl- 
ing, barking, screaming, roaring 
and all the angrier noises of the 
jungle; and this unusual tur of 
things continued until Mr. Churchill 
went bounding off in search of new 
convictions to play with. 

There is perhaps a tinge of bitter- 





crunching the bones of a Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy while Kipling beat the tom- 
toms and an infant named Churchill 
roamed from war to war like Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, sending home 
some of the best newspaper corre- 
spondence that Fleet Street has 
ever printed. 

Mr. Churchill is a politician with 
brains. He has a massive head, a 
pugnacious nose and a thrusting 
cigar—always a cigar, and the long- 





of him as a British Danton—but 
then Danton was a revolutionary 
and Mr. Churchill was educated at 
Harrow. He has sometimes been 
described as a “pocket Napoleon,”’ 
but he is much too big to go into 
anybody’s pocket. In the artillery 
of Westminster he is one of the 
“‘heavies.”” He has been every- 
thing but Prime Minister—and he 
is still a few months short of 60. 
In the days before the war when 


© Harrie 2 Ewing. 


Winston Churchill—“Few Men Have Had a More Insatiable Appetite for Life.” 


ness in the recollection of that year 
1920, for it brings back to mind 
how heavily the world has paid to 
keep Mr. Churchill amused. The 
man-eaters having devoured Europe 
during the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1920, Mr. Churchill flung 
them Asia to devour. Having won 
the big war, Mr. Churchill was then 
engaged (in conjunction with Mr. 
Lloyd George, who in. his latter 
years of office became another ex- 
pensive luxury) in winning the lit- 
tle wars which at that moment ex- 
tended from Dublin to Vladivostok, 
from Archangel to Bandar Abbas, 
from the Merv oasis to Smyrna. 
How innocent and inexpensive were 
the old days when the man-eaters 
did nothing worse than crouch in 
a dark corner devouring a Boer’ or 





er the better. He walks with his 
head lowered. He is swift, abrupt, 
restless in his movements, domineer- 
ing in his manner. He is a fighter, 
the most powerful personality in 
English politics, commanding in- 
stant attention at any time, trucu- 
lently combative when one of his 
convictions is being tampered with. 
He has an innocent, childlike lisp 





he girded on his father’s éollar and 
speedily became a power in the Lib- 
eral party, Asquith gave him the 
Admiralty after the Agadir crisis 
of 1911 with instructions to ‘put 
the fleet into a state of instant and 
constant readiness for war in case 
we are attacked by Germany.”’ 
Thereafter he ruled the British 
Navy with a resolute single-mind- 
edness which would have warmed 
the heart of that earlier Churchill, 
the great Duke of Marlborough. He 
visited ‘senior naval officers in com- 
mand of dockyards, he went to sea 
in 
seaplanes. Junior officers, to whom 
First Lords were as remote as the 
moon, found him sitting in their 
own wardrooms—a civilian of about 
their own age who looked at the 





navy from the fighting man’s point 
of view rather than from the poli- 
ticilan’s. The tale of all he did with 
the navy during those three years 
before the war is much too long 
to be narrated here, but a single 
incident may be cited to indicate 
the thoroughness with which it was 
done. 4 

He had once to write a long docu- 
ment dealing with the dreadnoughts 
of the time, and having finished it 
he handed it to an admiral to be 
corrected (for a dreadnought is the 
most complicated piece of machin- 
ery that the wit of man has ever 
devised). The admiral took this 
politician's effort away and settled 
down to a long and weary evening 
of wrestling with its technical bun- 
gling: To his amazement there was 
not a technical error in it, from be- 
ginning to end. But perhaps it 
takes an admiral to appreciate that 
story. 

Six months after Mr. Churchill 
went to the Admiralty there was a 
great naval review and the old En- 
chantress with Asquith and the 
Lords of the Admiralty aboard 
passed down the long lines of the 
fleet off Spithead. The First Lord 
stood alone at the forward rail of 
the bridge while ship after ship 
dressed in his honor and ships’ 
bands one after another played 
“Rule, Britannia’ and admirals and 
captains high up on the bridges of 
distant dreadnoughts saluted him. 
No First Lord has ever been salut- 
ed with -more respect than Mr. 
Churchill commanded on that occa- 
sion—and yet in the ordinary course 
the term “‘politician’’ is one of the 
lowest terms in the navy’s lingo. 

see 
OR three years people ashore 
KF criticized Mr. Churchill for 
pouring-out money like water. 
*fWinston knows how to splash it 
around,’ they said. For three 
years they said he was under the 
navy’s thumb. Nevertheless, it waz 
the navy he whipped into shape 
that slowly starved Germany into 

the collapse of 1918. 

He had been in wars before. As 2 
youngster he had ridden througn 
the dervishes at Omdurman with- 
out a scratch, although hardly one 
of his companions escaped un- 
scathed. He had fought with the 
Spaniards in Cuba; he had fought 
in the passes at Malakand on the 
Indian frontier. He had fought 
against the Boers; he had been cap- 
tured, he had escaped and fought 
again. Few men of his years had 
more ribbons on their uniforms. He 
was only 40 in 1914, but for the first 
time in his life he stayed at home 
from a war—stayed in the First 
Lord's big room beneath the web 
of wireless on the Admiralty’s roof. 
It was one of the oddities of things 
that Kitchener also stayed at home, 
stayed in the War Office across the 
street—the same Kitchener who had 
been in command at Omdurman 
and whom he, Churchill, then a 
very young lieutenant, had sharply 
criticized in his dispatches to The 
Morning Post. 


ses 

ND then the Dardanelles fell 
A som oie. It would be inter- 

esting to speculate why, after 
filling every other office in the Cab- 
inet, Mr. Churchill has never filled 
the topmost position of all. No doubt 
there are several reasons. It may 
be that his various changes of party 
—at present he happens to be a 
Tory rebel—-have given him a repu- 
tation for political instability. But 
among common Englishmen there 
can be little doubt that the Darda~ 
nelles blasted him, 
He is not necessarily blamed for 
that ghastly failure. As a niatter of 
fact, the common Englishman fre- 
quently thinks of the Dardaneiles 
campaign as a good idea, and its 
failure as due to circumstances 
over which Mr. Churchill had no 
control. But the fact remains that 
it was a Churchill idea and it 
failed. That is enough to move all 
the chain of associated ideas which 
clank into motion upon any men- 


« Continued on Page 17) 
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Two Examples of the News-Letter—“The Earliest Regular Newspapers Devoted wy to Events”—Chosen From the File Recently Brought to This icles. 


WHEN NEWSPAPERS WERE HAN D-WRITTEN 


To This Country Have Come News-Létters 250 Years Old, 
Revealing a Taste for News Like That of Our Own Day 


By P. W. WILSON: 


MID the roar of traffic at the 
‘crossroads of Times Square 
we may see a quaint and 
curious contrast. Across the 
chasm of centuries the Past, shy 
and ghostlike in the distance, beck- 
ons timidly to the triumphant Pres- 
ent. 

Fed by tons of wood-pulp from 
virgin forests, the modern -news- 
paper pours forth its record of im- 
mediate history in the making and 
distributes acres of print to hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers. 

How different were the methods— 
and the product—of 250 years ago 
and more, in the era of the news- 
letter. The news-letter was the 
earliest regular newspaper devoted 
entirely to events. One little enve- 
lope holds a file of forty copies, all 
written in longhand, as the news- 
letter was. They were brought 
over recently from London as part 
of a collection which THs Nsw 
York Times is assembling for the 
purpose of recording the develop- 
ment of the printed word. To finger 
the faded leaves that might have 
been read by Nell Gwyn when she 
had time for such reading; to see 
life as life was seen in the days of 
King Charlies II, the Merrie Mon- 
arch—it is an experience. 

An experience, too, it is to en- 
vision the place of publication. Off 
Whitehall in London we-find our 
way into a Scotland Yard that has 
long since vanished. We enter a 
room, lighted by windows with old- 
fashioned panes of rough giass. We 
see four men—“your most humble 
servants,’’ as they describe them- 
selves—hard at work. They are 
called ‘“‘scriveners,’’ or penmen, 
and, with feathered quills, they are 
scratching away for dear life. 
Crouching over high desks, Henry 
Barton, Thomas Williamson, Rob- 
ert Yard and Francis Melsam are 
duplicating copies of their news- 
letter for distribution. 


ees 
would hardly be true*to say 
that Christopher Columbus first 
issued a newspaper or even a 
news-letter. But he certainly had 


news to tell and it was the greatest |_ 


“exclusive’’ ever achieved by ‘‘our 
own correspondent’ in any “‘spe- 
cial edition.’’ For it was news of a 
new world. His account of his voy- 
age, written in Spanish in 1493, 
was translated into Latin, Italian 
and German. After the lapse of 
centuries four printed editions of 
this treasure were acquired for the. 
Lenox Library in New York and 
they are today preserved in the 
New York Public Library. One of 
these —complete with pictures in 
ten leaves—is the only perfect copy 
known to be extant. 

The world had to have news. 
When Engiand was expecting the 
Spanish Armada the telegraph was. 
a series of beacons along the coast 
—as Macaulay puts it, ‘“‘cape upon 
cape, in endless range, those twin- 
kling points of fire.’’ In the London 
of Queen Elizabeth great nobles in- 
cluded news-writers in the house- 
holds. It was the business of these 
correspondents to keep their masters 


Nowadays we read history from 
date to date and see what was hap- 
pening in a series of simultaneous 
panoramas. We forget that, until 
comparatively recent times, it 
might require weeks for news of 
even vitally important events to 
travel from one country to another 
far distant. The only means of 
communication inland was slow 
progress on bad roads, and sailing 
ships, arriving in port, were the 
only messengers to England and 
America from the outside world. 
These ships were eagerly awaited. 
Their cargo included knowledge. 

In the early seventeenth century 
there were numerous publications, 
sometimes in book form, wherein 
events were recorded and opinions 
expressed. The Puritans and the 
Cavaliers denounced one another 
in ‘‘Diurnals” or journals, in which 
tournaments of the pen Milton took 
a part. So was developed the idea 
of the editorial which expresses 
opinion. Mercurius—the messenger 
god—gave his name to certain col- 
lections of news and: ‘“‘Mercury’’ is 
to this day a familiar title’in the 
press. It was Mercury who in- 


-spired the news-letter. 


Without news civilization could 
not be developed and, somehow or 
other, a service had to be organ- 
ized. During the Stuart period the 
rendezvous for the exchange of 
news was the nave of Old 8t. 
Paul’s, and the pavements 





informed of what was going on. 





Moorfields were also found to be 
convenient. The journalist of those 
days wandered around, trying to 
hear things, and when he heard 
what seemed to be worth while, he 
printed a kind of handbill and sold 
it in the streets. This was among 
the early ideas of a newspaper. 
Out of these activities the news- 
letter emerged. It was not merely 
an occasional publication. It was 
distributed regularly once a week. 
The aim was to gather up the news 
and supply it to people living at a 
distance from the metropolis. We 
do not know how much the patrons 
subscribed for these letters in their 
written form. . But the rates of 
postage ranged from 4 cents to 22 
cents. The mailed communication 
had to consist of one piece of pa- 
per. For an additional sheet there 
was an extra charge. 

Nor do we know what was the 
circulation of the news-letters. From 
an office in which four men had to 
collect the news and write it out by 
hand the distribution cannot have 
been large. With the lapse of time 
many of the letters were thrown 
away as worthless. 


T Rydal Hall in Westmoreland, 
close to the home of Words- 
worth, a number of news-tlet- 

ters were discovered in an oak 
chest. They were tattered and 
stained with mud, also crumpled 
into balls, as if for the waste-bas- 


ket. It was only by a fortunate ac- 
cident that they were recovered. For 
the collector, news-letters are thus 
treasure trove, and the rare package 
that has crossed the Atlantic dates 
from March 13, 1672, onward. 

To decipher the crabbed old calig- 
raphy with its curious contrac- 
tions of words once familiar and its 
numerous perplexing flourishes of 
the pen requires a good deal of pa- 
tience. Yet the trouble of such 
browsing is worth while. The his- 
terian may have long used these 
documents as source material. But 
it is nonetheless fascinating for 
the rest of us to see what, so many 
years ago, was regarded as a jour- 
nalistic ‘“‘scoop’”’ and so discussed 
by my lord and his lady over their 
glasses of port wine. 

Then, as now, people wanted to 
hear about royalty. There was 
what today we call the Court Circu- 
lar, telling how the Duchess of 
Newcastle made her first appear- 
ance attended by three coaches, her 
train carried by a young lady in 
white satin; how two young giants, 
born at Limerick, were presented 
to the King, a boy 4 years old and 
4 feet 6 inches bigh, a girl of 8 
years nearly 6 feet high and in 
thickness proportional; how \Their 
Majesties were present at a danc- 
ing on the ropes by a company of 
English in the banqueting. hall 
whence—be it never forgotten—the 
King’s father stepped to the block. 








Courtesy New York Public Library. 


The News Arrives in Seventeenth-Century London. 
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4melia Bloomer 
She Shocked in 1850. 
From The Illustrated Londou News. 


By MILDRED ADAMS 
CRISIS has been precipitated, but 
the flag of rock-ribbed conserva- 
tism still flies. That portion of 
the world that shakes its head 
at the New Generation, shudders at any 
mention of bolshevism and grows apo- 
plectic over backless bathing suits has 
been saved from graver danger—for the 
present, at any rate, by a bevy of lady 
golfers. will not appear during 
metropoli champignship play. 

That it should have been possible, 
‘amid the thunderings of political ora- 
tory and the clanging of_war forges, to 
raise a public clamor over any article 


of feminine wearing apparel is surpris-~ 


ty, which, more than any other group, 
has persistently moved toward greater 
freedom for women, is one of those 
paradoxes that sometimes hold within 
themselves a deeper meaning. 

Is this, perhaps, not merely the tem- 


advance bubble of that wave of ‘reac- 
tion which is supposedly breaking over 
the world? .Are American women fal- 


tering in their attempt to prove that 
they can do and wear everything men 
do, and more? Are they actually mak- 
ing up their minds to follow their Ger- 
man sisters back to the kitchen, not to 
mention the boned basque and the wasp 
waist? 

All this might seem to be making a 
mountain out of a molehill were it not 
for the -close relationship which has 
always prevailed between sports and the 
modern freedom of women. There is 
division of opinion as to which was 
cause and which concomitant, as to 
how impelling a part sport actually has 
played in the long process of emancipa- 


‘ 


tion, and how m' of emancipation is 


deny that the movement for the rights 
of woman was accompanied by demands 
for the freedom of her ribs, her waist 
and her feet in playing. 

It is at least a coincidence that it was 


that the fight for women’s rights nar- 
rowed down to the single goal of the 
ballot. By another coincidence (though 
this is not commonly mentioned by 
stanch feminists) one of the first things 
they did when they won it nationally 
was to throw away what was left of 
thelr corsets (it was the period when 
high school girls were parking them in 


coatrooms) and take to a sporting frenzy’ 
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/ FROM BLOOMERS TO SHORTS: AN E 


On Emancipation’s Road During the Last Half Century, 
Dressed for Sport Have Worn the Garb of Growing Fr 


her last name has lost its capital letter, 
is assured of immortality as long as 
women show bifurcated garments to the 
world. 

She thought that she was reforming 
the feminine costume of her day so that 
women burdened with household cares 
could move freely about a world that 
delighted in making shapeless and help- 
less bundles out of them. As it has 


X Drawing by W. T. Smedley, From Harper’s Weekly. 
At the Shore in 1890—Legs Were\Revealed Almost to the Knees. 


called the Charleston, a dance which 
their grandmothers could not have per- 
formed without swooning. Then they 
began swimming the Channel. 
a 

HE battle of the shorts ié the latest 

skirmish in the long fight that wo- 

men have waged to be 
as bipeds. It goes back to the efforts 
of an earnest. dumpy, little woman 
named Amelia Jenks Bloomer, who was 
born in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in the early 
part of the last century and who, though 


From a Drawing by Lucien Davis. 


On the Hockey Field in 1894—“Trailing Clouds of Glory.” 


turned out, she was making ‘it possible 
for their children and their children’s 
children to become tennis champions 
and Olympic sprinters. Amazed as she 
would have been if she had known it, 
without Amelia Bloomer there would 
have been no Suzanne Lengien flinging 
a knee to the sky over Forest Hills, no 
Amelia Earhart and Anne Lindbergh 
flying the Atlantic in trousers long and 
short,’even no bathing beauties. 

To further the freedom of her sex she 
invented in 1850 the Bloomer dress, a 
long bifurcated garment gathered at 
each ankle and covered with a skirt 
that was raised all of six inches above 
the ground. Clumsy though itjgounds, 
ft was apparently easier to move about 
in than the sidewalk skirts 
and innumerable petticoats which were 
then in style. 

No one liked it but a few earnest 


reform as part of the struggle for wo- 
men’s rights. The rest of the mid-Vic- 
torian world was horrified. The Bloom- 
er dress became a sensation and a scan- 
dail. Ministers preached against it, lit- 
tle boys followed it in the street with 
catcalis and balls of mud. Even the 
feminists weakened under pressure, and 
finally abandoned it. Not for three or 
four decades was it revived, then to 
solve the costume problem for the gym- 
nasium, and eventually to become a 
standard article of the feminine ward- 
robe. 

Looking at the Bloomer dress and 
then at modern shorts, it is hard to un- 
derstand the frame of mind that found 
the former wicked. Perhaps it was its 
faint resemblance to a Mohammedan 
costume that offended good Christians, 
perhaps it was its suggestion that wo- 
men had legs. They were not openly 
recognized the Victorians. All 
through the Victorian era the fiction 
was preserved that female humans were 
rounded pyramids, bulging now here and 
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JOURNEY 


to her tiny waist and flaring over her 
never-mentioned hips, her flowered hat 
perched above her ‘‘waterfall.’’ 

She was a maiden of the best society, 
and with the aid Ppapa’s money she 
probably a titled foreigner and 
shook the’ dust of this crude country 
from her feet. But she had a serious- 
minded cousin who was studying at 
one of the more advanced female semi- 
naries and who actually entered a class 
in gymnastics. It necessitated a special 
costume—another ancestor of the mod- 
ern sports garb—and so daring was it 
that had the reputation of the school 
not been impeccable she would probably 
have refused to wear it. 

It was made of eight and one-half 
yards of dark blue twilled flannel, ‘‘the 
waist of the wasp type and the skirt a 
pleated flounce five or six inches deep 
on the lower edge, with one plain 
breadth for the back, one breadth 
slightly gored for the front, and one 
gore for each side. The skirt (which 
was two and one-half yards wide) hung 
seven inches from the floor in the back 
and eight inches in front, as a longer 
one might be difficult to manage.”" In 
such a costume it is safe to assume 
that the young woman's exercises were 
limited to tossing a bean bag, bending 
and stamping. 


Tennis soon rivaled croquet, and what 
kind of tennis it was in the beginning 
is indicated by a contemporary Eng- 
lish drawing in which the then Prince 
of Wales, who became Edward VII, 
plays on a.lawn filled with dogs and 
sailor-suited ball boys, one of whom is 
offering a tennis ball on a tray to a love- 
ly lady in a draped skirt down to the 
ground and a boned basque up to her, 
chin. It is a little difficult to imagine 
what she could do with it if she took it. 
But considerations of that sort are 
captious in view of the fact that, ham- 
pered as she was from the modern 


Golf in 19{0—Bonnets ‘Always Went With Brassies. 


From The Graphic. 


Tennis in 1883—Corsets, Draped Skirts and Hats Were Worn Even on the Courts. 


who did more through his drawings to’ 
convince maidens East and West that 
they wanted to be athletic than any 
number of health crusades could do. 
His long-limbed Dianas played tennis 
and golf, rode horseback (on side sad- 
dies), went in swimming, began bi- 
cycling out into the country. Every girl 
wanted to look like them. 
«es 

HE bicycle skirt and the bathing 

dress were, with Mrs. Bloomer’s 

abortive invention and the gymna- 
sium adaptation of it, the beginning of 
sports clothes in the modern sense. It 


better croquet and tennis than had the 


_ more extravagant costumes of an ear 


proach. It became, for men and for 
women, of increasing importance in the 
national life. In the Nineties it gained 
an advocate in Charles Dana Gibson,) 


Her decade. Otherwise there was lit-" 


tle change. No one cried out for looser 


waists and shorter skirts. To show the 


effécts of exertion was unmaidenly, and 
Mr. ‘Gibson’s beautiful heroines man- 
aged their sporting lives with no more 
dishevelment than a sparkling eye or a 
straying tendrii of hair. 

But bicycling was another matter. 
Even without the centre bar. and with 


a skirt guard on the rear wheel, it was 
manifestly impossible to ride a bicycle 
for a long distance in an ordinary skirt. 
Long as skirts were, and frequently 
filmy, they would either blow up in a 
manner modesty could not tolerate or 
get caught in the machinery. Either 
was dangerous. So the cycling cos- 
tume—esailor hat, shirt waist in the mas- 
culine manner, specially made short 
skirt to be worn with high laced shoes— 
was invented. : 

A cycling skirt of the period still sur- 
vives of heavy dark woolen material 
faced with plaid, circular in cut, with 


Jeaste Tarboz Beats. \ 


stockinged of course, were revealed al- 
most to the knee. Many of the bathers 
wore corsets cinched in to show tiny 
waists. Their high-necked, short-sleeved 
bathing dresses were of silk, serge, flan- 
nel or alpaca, which caught and held _ 
the air so that one could almost float 
in the ring of one’s skirt. They fol- 
lowed the gymnasium in putting an ab- 
breviated version of Mrs. Bloomer’s in- 
vention under their skirts—ankle length 
at first, then gradually growing short- 
er—so that the surf could upset them 
without any disaster to modesty. 
sees 


that have made modern freedom of 
dress possible. For one thing, they got 
the public used to seeing feminine legs 
out in the open.. For another, they got 
‘women into the water, and the water 
promptly rendered starched formalities, 
whether of wardrobe or behavior, im- 
possible. > 

The more women learned to swim 
the. more they wanted to know about 
swimming and the more inclined they 
were to discard bulk in favor of free- 
_gom. When, in 1907, Annette Keller- 


(Continued on Page 17) 


Marion Fisher 
She Shocked in 1934. 
Timea Wide World. 
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Three Radio Comedians and One “Stooge”—Jack Benny; the Baron Munchausen With Sharlie; and Ed Wynn. 


FURIOUSLY PROCEEDS RADIO’S GAG HUNT 


By ORRIN E. DUNLAP Jr. 


ADIO comedy was born out 

of the depression. It thrived 

in the dark days, and in 

these days of recovery the 
broadcasters are thoroughly con- 
vinced that .the comic man is on 
the air to stay. Quickly, as the 
storm clouds gathered in 1929, the 
microphone called for wags and it 
called for gags and it called for 
jokesmiths, too. And the comic man 
made good. 

Humor did not seem to go so well 
on the air in the “‘bull market” days 
of Coolidge and Hoover; but when 
the ticker ran hours behind on the 
downside and things began to look 
black, comedy as an antidote for 
hysteria came to the aid of the na- 
tion’s. sense of humor, which had 
made a new low when everything 
else was touching new highs. 

Many gloomy situations that 
lurked in the American atmosphere 
were frequently made the butt of 
radio jests, and as a result the 
people, though gripped with the 
fear of what might happen, sud- 
denly realized there was humor in 
the situation—that it might not be 
so bad‘as imagined. More than 
one comedian joked about his own 
stock losses, and, with misery lov- 
ing company, members of the un- 
seen audience were cheered to 
know that they were not alone on 
board the leaking ship of specula- 
tion. In many an instance it was 
a case of “laugh, clown, laugh,’”’ 
and the comedian little realized 
at first how many long-faced listen- 
ers were beginning to laugh with 
him. But the fan mail was proof 
of the adage, ‘‘Laugh and the world 
laughs with you.” m 

sees 

OR a long time the broadcasters 

had frowned upon clowns. They 

said the comedian must face a 
visible audience; he would be like 
a fish out of water standing in a 
padded studio with no one to laugh 
at him for inspiration. The show- 
men insisted that the mute, cold- 
looking microphone would extract 
every laugh-provoking germ from 
a joke. But they were willing to try 
almost anything when the depres- 
sion called for a change of tactics. 

They beckoned jesters to the 
studio for auditions, and one with 
a happy thought invited an audi- 
ence to watch him perform. He 


a visible audience, and one far out- 
numbered the other. Naturally, he 


had to concentrate his art on the| 


joked chiefly for the multitudes he 
could not see. On the other hand 
he caught his cues from the laughs 
in the studio and hoped that the 
merriment would be infectious from 





It Goes on Without Intermission, for the Show 5s Fleeting 
And After One Broadcast a Joke Is Stale and Useless 


But where was there a comic res- 
ervoir into which the sieve-like 
microphone could be dipped to 
“feed’’ such fluent wits as Joe Pen- 
ner, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, Jack 
Pearl, Jack Benny and the crowd 
of wags who flocked to the studios 
to jest electrically on invisible 
waves, while stripped of their 
funny antics and regalia? Here 
was_a jocular art, demanding new 
skill in buffoonery. Old joke books 
that preserved witticisms of the 
ages and forgotten magazines were 
gobbled up from old book shops. 
Comic books untouched for years 
on library shelves suddenly found 
a host of readers. ‘‘Research’’ ex- 
perts delved into the whimsies of 
the past, anxious to renovate and 
to weave the musty threads of jol- 
lity. into wave lengths to tickle a 
new generation. And so the gag- 
ster came into his own. 

The hunt for quips is intense. 
Trained eyes are constantly on the 
lookout and ears are alert for 
humor. The quest is a free-for-all; 
an ethereal treasure hunt. A fresh 
joke, of course, is the real prize. 

There is nothing more tormenting 
to a radio fan than a bewhiskered 
pun. A song can be broadcast re- 
peatedly and never lose its charm, 
but not so with a joke. The joke 
must be fresh. If the listener tunes 
in on some repartee he has heard 





before, no matter where, on the 
stage, screen or radio, he skips 
along the dial to another wave. * 

Luckily every joke can be twisted; 
some 1,000 times. The gagster’s 
livelihood comes from the twisting. 
It is a clever technique. Modern 
radio has a corps of professional 
jokesmiths. Humorous magazines 
have trained many of them. The 
veterans, however, were schooled 
on Broadway. They have penned 
the lines for many light stage hits. 
But what a taskmaker is this thing 
called radio! One performance and 
the joke loses its hilarity. The the- 
atre could use the same lines over 
and over during a record run and 
the jokesmith could rest on his 
laurels until it was time for a new 
show. -. No such respite is found on 
the radio. The show is fleeting. 
Every performance must be new; it 
must sparkle. Nothing will kill a 
comedian’s air reputation more 
quickly than an ancient jest. And 
it is antiquated if microphoned only 
yesterday. eee 


HE trick of the jokesmith’s 
trade, of course, is to supply 
the comedian fresh material— 
the sort of stuff that fits his per- 
sonality. as if he had written the 
lines himself. The comic’s job is 
merely to deliver the jokes with the 
proper punch: he puts the life into 
them. Comedy on the air is highly 





specialized. The gag writer can 
make or break the best of come- 
dians, just as the comedian can 
Make jokes fall flat or scintillate. 

One noted spinner of radio humor 
is a mathematician. In school he 
reveled in arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry and trigonometry. Fate 
twisted his career just as he-twists 
jokes that are 100 years old. Pe- 
culiarly enough, in this age of 
broadcasting the mathematical type 
of mind has prospered more than 
it might have if applied to engi- 
neering or chemistry. Such gag 
writers have made a new form of 
art by juggling humor and they 
seem to enjoy the fun. 

A theory has existed for genera- 
tions that there can be only seven 
basic forms of jokes. They are the 
digits of humor. What are the orig- 
inal seven? the inquirer asked Car- 
roll Carroll, who has written count- 
less comic lines that have shot 
through space from the tongues of 
popular teams, especially Burns and 
Allen. 

‘Well, I’ve heard of the mythical 
seven,”’ smiled Mr. Carroll, ‘“‘but I 
have never met any one who knows 
what they are. I suppose one is 
that “Anything out of place is 
funny.’ For example, false teeth 
in the pocket or on a table are fun- 
nier than in the mouth. But what 
are the other six? I don’t know.” 





The modern gagster thrives on 


‘| get out or move.’ 


the fact that there is no end of 
variations, repetitions and combina- 
tions of the original seven—if there 
is such a number. These writers 
bring the relationships of ancient 
puns down to a fine point. They 
switch old gags to fit modern people, 
events and scenes. Jests that 
might have made Rome laugh in 
the days of Caesar can be applied 
to events of this day, such as 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. Basic 
jokes are linked to the everyday 
things in life; to daily experiences 
of people throughout the years. But 
the radio showmen and the jesters 
agree that no program can endure 
on fun alone. . 
ses¢ 
J first great reservoir of 
humor is children. Their jokes 
are. naturals. ‘‘Children are 
one of the most fertile sources of 
comedy,”’ said David Freedman, 
one of radio’s industrious gag writ- 
ers. ‘“‘The child takes things so 
seriously, very literally. And let me 
tell you, literal comedy is one of 
the giants of humor. The child is 
the father of the literal gag, which 
is born from simplicity, error, mis- 
understanding of actual meaning 
or ignorance. For example, the ex- 
cited child runs to his father with 
the newspaper .and says, ‘We must 
hurry to the World’s Fair because 
it is only going to last two days!’ 
The surprised parent replies there 
must be some mistake, whereupon 
the child points to the newspaper 
and says, ‘Look here, it says fair 
today and tomorrow’.”’ 

This sort of joke leads into the 
field of puns, double-meaning jests 
and rhetorical questions, which the 
radio jokesters can depend upon 
nine times out of ten for winning 
a big laugh. The rhetorical ques- 
tion, they have discovered, “‘hits’’ 
both visible and invisible audiences 
with surprise. 

The radio showmen are aware 
that “‘the real gems that rock the 
house”’ are pure mistakes of child- 
hood, and a close second are the 
errors of foreigners who cripple 
and garble the language. 

One of radio’s most prolific gag 
writers lived in a house two years, 
althotgh he disliked the location. 
He put up with it because the land- 
lord was a foreigner, with whom 
he had many arguments. One day 
he warned the gag writer, ‘I'll 
give you one of two choiées; you 
can do one of two things, either 
i When a com- 
plaint was made about the lights in 
the house the landlord answered 
that they were all right, “they are 
60-wops.’’ Unknowingly he supplied 
much comedy for the coast-to-coast 
audience of America. 

“After the literal joke and the 
foreigner’s mistakes comes topical 
comedy,’’ says Mr. Freedman. “‘A 
topical gag need be only half as 
funny as any other joke because it 








(Continued on Page 15) 
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WHEN NEWSPAPERS WERE WRITTEN BY HAND 


To This Country From London Have Come News-Letters 250 Years 
Old, Revealing a Taste for News Similar to Ours of Today 


( Continued from ‘Page 9 ) 


ter. Lacy, the famous comedian, 
we read, is at length, by great in- 
tercession, released from his dur- 
ance under the groom porter where 
he stood committed by the King’s 
orders for having added indiscreet 
expressions to a play called ‘The 


Change of Crowns.”’ 
e*e¢ 


OREIGN news included an ac- 

count of a somewhat unusual 

feast to which the Company of 
Goldsmiths at The Hague invited 
the Dutch magistrates. It happened 
that two magistrates—the De Witts 
—had beén assassinated under revo- 
lutionary circumstances, and a cov- 
ered dish was brought in which ap- 
peared to contain confectionery. 
When opened it was found that the 
only confectionery served that eve- 
ning was the hearts of the two De 
Witts, and the surviving magis- 
trates, fearing that the horrid em- 
blem might be meant as an example 
for them, rose up immediately and 
went away. Apparently, they had 
no wish to be torn to pieces like the 
De Witts and hung up by their feet 
to lamp-posts. 

There was commercial intelligence. 
The Company of Blacksmiths con- 
tended for the free importation of 
Swedish iron, as much. better and 
cheaper than English, but the gen- 
tlemen of Sussex concerned in the 
manufacture did as strongly oppose 
it. They stood pat for their tariff. 

Trade was war and trade secrets 
were trected as if they were of mili- 
tary value. The. King encouraged 
strangers who offered to introduce 
the making of point-laces as fine as 
those of Venice. On the other hand, 
several Frenchmen who endeavored 
to debauch—such is the word—the 
English and learn the mystery of 
weaving silk stockings were brought 
before the Council: and committed 
to. the Tower. Two seamen who 

ied wool to France were indicted 
for felony. 

What today we should call the in- 
dustrial revolution led to bucolic 
unrest. A petition was addressed 
to the King by country gentlemen, 
not indeed denouncing streamline 
trains but complaining that the 
great number of stage coaches was 
a grievance and hindrance and 
praying that stage coaches be put 


down. 
eer 


UCH of the news related to 

war. When it was decided to 

fight the Dutch the heralds 
and sergeant-at-arms publicly. pro- 
claimed hostilities at the usual 
places with the accustomed ceremo- 
nies—presumably the Royal Ex- 
change, St. James’s Palace and so 
on—and there was great applause. 
We read how the nation solemnly 
observed the fast for imploring. the 
divine assistance of Almighty God 
to His Majesty’s naval forces this 
Summer, at which all persons ex- 
pressed unfeigned devotion and hu- 
mility. 

The news from Rotterdam was 
that the Dutch in their recruiting 
campaign had beat their drums 
four days together and had got but 
one man, to the great disheartening 
of the people in general. Not that 
King Charies II took any chances. 
He. warned the governors along the 
seacoasts that they must be very 
careful to procure fighters. There 
were proclamations by the King 

calli home. all and 

Others from foreign sertice and 

also all others that have absented 

themselves by reason of His 


that they not only merit his 
particular esteem but shall have 
a general pardon and amnesty of 


\|\When there was war against the 
Butch old offenders abroad on a 
kind of ‘parole had to realize that it 
must be one thing or thé other. 
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Charles II, Whose Times the 
News-Letter Vividly Mirrors. 


to issue commissions. to privateers 
who were to take and destroy the 
King’s enemies. Ali the colonies 
and plantations were warned of the 
war and ordered to secure the 
effects of those people, namely the 
Dutch, in those parts. Those were 
the days when Governor Stuyvesant 
was taken by surprise in New Am- 
sterdam—now New York. 


N_ occasional boat brought 
word of what was going.on in 
America. Tobacco was adding 

prosperity to Virginia, but a very 
dry season had been fatal to cocoa 
and sugar in Jamaica; four-fifths 
of the expedition sent to Panama 
had been lost. Some Dutch prison- 
ers 

pretend to bring the news that 

Evertson with nine sail of fri- 

gattes and a fireship had been at 

New York and after some resis- 

tance taken it, but on very bene- 

ficial conditions to the inhabi- 
tants. But of this we expect fur- 
ther from other lands. 

The news, dated 1673, though un- 
welcome, was accurate. For a 
time the Dutch did regain posses- 
sion of the city at the mouth of the 
Hudson 

The news-letter reflects the preju- 
dices and passions of a contentious 
period. Quakers and’ Catholics 
aroused a fierce resentment. We 
read of a certain William Penn, 
son of Sir William Penn, who ‘‘had 
passed through all degrees of loose- 
ness and extravagances’”’ and had 
written an infamous and blasphe- 
mous pamphlet which is described 
also as ‘‘that horrid and abomi- 
nable piece against the Holy Trin- 
ity.”” It is stated that he renounced 
his opinions and was handed over 


to his father, who arranged to have 
him transported. 
ses 
HE news-letters, though unbe- 
inadequate’ as an ac- 
count of what was happening 
jay by day throughout the world, 
were much appreciated by those 
who subscribed for them, and, as 
it happened, there was an enter- 
prising family known as Dawks 
which made a business of printing. 
It occurred to this family that it 
might be an improvement: to have 


‘the news-letters multiplied by ma- 


chinery. gs 

As the stage coach supplied a de- 
sign for the carriages that ran on 
the early railways, so did the man- 
uscript news-letter influence the 
form of the printed one... The 
Dawks family, in its earliest issues 
sought to continue the idea that the 
news-letter, printed, had 
been written by hand. . Heavily en- 
scrolled in big black curves, the 
letter began “Sr” or Sir and the 
type was so cut in italics as to re- 
tain the flourishes of penmanship. 
For the news-letter, thus printed, 
the subscriber paid 20 shillings a 
year—the equivalent of $5—which 
sum, however, meant more in ac- 
tual value than itmeans now. There 
was no advertising. 

In the development of the modern 
newspaper the Dawks family thus 
played an important part. They 
drew a clear distinction between 
views—which they left to the 
pamphlet and news. It was 
news—what happened—that they 
offered as their merchandise. 

During the eighteenth century 
the English were mainly illiterate. 
"The age of machinery was still in 
its infancy. Type was set by hand. 
Sheets were printed by hand. There 
was no electric telegraph to trans- 
mit news.. There were no trains 
for the distribution of newspapers 
and the press was heavily taxed. 
But the journalists of that day, de- 
pendent on a circulation that was 
held to be satisfactory if it reached 
6,000, made the most of their limit- 
ed opportunities, and the press be- 
came not only the vehicle of knowl- 
edge but the safeguard of liberty. 

Governments detested the news- 
papers as a powerful rival. Even 
Cromwell was hostile at times to 
the free expression of opinion and 
the British Parliament did its ut- 
most to exclude reporters. But no 
opposition of this kind could pre- 
vent or even delay the advance of 
what, even in countries where the 








to be recognized as an essential to 
society. : 





A PARK WHERE 


: Lonpon. 
Y a delightful kind of poetic 
justice the site of Bedlam— 
that by-word for madhouses— 
has been turned into a public park 
in Southwark, one of the most 
densely populated sections of Lon- 
don. The park provides a “‘lung”’ 
or breathing space for this con- 
gested area where once the grim 
walls of Bethlem Hospital con- 
fined ‘its unfortunate inmates. 
The park, made possible through 
tiie generosity of Viscount Rother- 
mere, was designed: by its donor 
as playground for Southwark and 
is in the nature of a memorial to 
his mother, for whom it is named 


Geraldine Mary Harmsworth Park. | 


It includes about fourteen acres 
between Lambeth and Kennington 
Roads. Wide borders blaze with 
flowers added a gay aspect to the 
official: opening by Lord Snell, 
chairman of the’ London County 
Council, to which body Viscount 
Rothermere had fmade over the 
property, “‘for the enjoyment of the 
people of London forever." The 
park space had been purchased at 
a cost of more than three-quarters 
of a million doilars. : 

Old Bethiem Hospital, which once 





The Duke of York was authorized 


occupied the site of the present 





BEDLAM STOOD 


wander and beg in the streets.’’ 
Such practices had been stopped, 
however, by 1725. A new home was 
built for the institution in South-| 
wark—the present park site—in 
1815, and here the hospital re- 
mained until 1925, when a new lo- 
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OLD NEW YORK IN HOME DECORATION 


Early Nineteenth-Century Furnishings at the 
City Museum Are Distinctively American 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
'Y nineteenth-century fur- 
nishings, those as- 
sociated with old New York, 
have a growing appeal to col- 
lectors and home decorators. In 
the early Highteen Hundreds the 
machine had not yet replaced the 
skilled hand of the craftsman, and 
interiors were more distinctively 
American, perhaps, than ever be- 
fore. An accurate conception of 
home decoration in New York at 
that time may be gained from sev- 
eral exhibits at the Museum of the 
City of New York, some arranged 
especially for the Summer visitor, 
and others in the museum’s perma- 
nent collections. 

The table china found in well-to- 
do homes of the first quarter of 
the last century is suggested in one 
display. Lowestoft ware was prized 
both ‘for its beauty and for the dif- 
ficulty and expense of procuring it, 
as it was made to order in China. 
Often, as shown by the pieces on 
exhibit, it was ornamented with the 
coat of arms or monogram of its 


flowers sparingly used, their ar- 
rangement suggesting Oriental art, 
with touches of the typical orange 


red of the East. Punch bowls were/. 


important in many of the wealthier 
homes; these were frequently 


Other Oriental ware was also in 
favor, especially blue-and-white 
Nanking porcelain. A chocolate pot 
in the exhibit is typical, with its in- 
terlaced handle and dog ornament 
on the cover in blue and gold. 

The English Spode china, a tea 
set of which is displayed—white 
with a green and gold floral band— 
was another type of tableware 
much in use. In a New York home 
of the day might also have been 
seen a Wedgwood rose jar with a 
perforated cover and sides orna- 
mented with raised figures in white 
of classical subjects, modeled by 
the famous London sculptor, John 
Flaxman. 

The table silver reflected the 
New Yorker’s delight in elaborately 
chased and engraved ornamenta- 
tion, as may be seen in a tea set 
made by New York. craftsmen, 
William Gale & Son. Earlier pieces 
—knives, forks and spoons which 
retain the simplicity of Colonial 
days—are also in the collection. 

_ee8 

furniture, at the beginning of 
the period, plain mahogany was 
in fashion. A sofa, displayed in 
one of the alcoves devoted to cos- 
tumes of the time, is decorated with 
deeply cut carving, its supports in- 
corporating an eagle wing and 
clawfoot. The older Sheraton type 
of furniture was still used, Duncan 
Phyfe pieces in the mode being 
found in the best homes. Much of 
Phyfe’s work was done at the be- 
ginning of the century, as the visi- 
tor may see in the early-nineteenth- 
century room installed in memory 

of Harry Horton Benkard. 

A little later the “‘fancy” chair 
came in, and the Empire style be- 





is displayed in pictures embroid-| 
ered in wool by the young women 
of the households. . 


see 

LASSIC MODERN is the ac- 

cepted name for 4 new style 

of furnishings in which the 
quiet grace of Grecian art, as in- 
terpreted by the great architects 
and designers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is. combined. with contempo- 
rary ‘motifs. This merging of the 
two styles is seen not only in furni- 
ture ‘but in almost every accessory, 
from fabrics to silverware, which 
enters into the well-decorated home. 
Although the classic influence in 
decoration originated in Europe in 
the late eighteenth century, it had 
in this country a widespread vogue, 
to which this modern movement 
may well be related. In American 
architecture it reached its highest 
development about a century ago 
and was responsible for many beau- 
tiful houses, now prized for their 
columnar porticos and fluted pilas- 
ter facades. New York State is 





Courtesy Museum of City of New York. Beals Photo. 
Furnishings of a New York Home in the Early Nineteenth Century. 





especially rich in these homes, 


“ 
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Designed by Walter Dorwin Teague. - 
A Room in the New Classic-Modern Style. 





which in. many a village remain 
the same as when they were built— 
some time between 1820 and 1850. 

The classic modern style as de- 
veloped today is easily adapted for 
use with period furnishings, al- 
though its most striking effects are 
seen ‘where the entire ensemble is 
designed in the spirit of the con- 
temporary mode. An artistic. use 
of this method is illustrated in an 
executive lourige connected with 
one of the large automobile exhibits 
at the Chicago Century of Progress 
Exposition. In this interior the de- 
signer, Walter Dorwin Teague, has 
created a comfortable and yet dig- 
nified room where business men 
and other visitors may relax. 

Here has purposely been achieved 
a restful effect, contrasting with 
the spectacular atmosphere of the 
rest of the exhibit, also arranged 
by Mr. Teague. This air of quietude 
results partly from the use of the 
straight line in the design of the 
furniture and elsewhere, and from 
plain walls and a simple color 
scheme. The broadloom carpet is a 





turb. In almost any interior the 
introduction of pottery or porcelain 
vases and figure groups in white 
glazes (produced by every great 
pottery of the past, as well as by 
those of today) provides a smart 
touch in the new mode. 
ses 
since Venetian days have 
giass and mirrors entered so 
extensively and 
into room decoration. They may 
be featured in an ultra-smart bed- 
room, as in one example where en- 
graved glass strips panel the walls 
and closet doors are completely 
sheathed with glass. Or in a less 
luxurious foyer a large, frameless 
mirror on the wall may give a sense 
of life and greater size. Even an 


Wall-sized -mirrors in dining 
rooms, living rooms and foyers are 
often used to convey a sense of 
greater space, and their inconspicu- 
ous. frames of narrow wood or 
metal molding aid in creating the 
momentary illusion of another 
room. Such a is generally.| 
placed above the chair rail, extend- 


strips, or a narrow mirror panel 
may occupy the wall between two 
windows. The old-fashioned giass 
door may be brought up to date by 
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THE HUNT FOR 
RADIO GAGS 


It Goes On Furiously, for 


A Joke’s Life Is Short 


( Continued from Page 12) 


is timely. It does two. things; it 
makes the comedian appear very 
clever because no one will believe 
he dug the joke out of an old book; 
and, secondly, this class of joke 
flatters the audience by making it 
think it is right. up to the minute. 
The topical gag is one of the secrets 
of Will Rogers’s success. He thrives 
on the topical joke.”’ 

The main trick in getting a big 
laugh out of a topical joke on the 
air, no matter how old the gag, is 
to switch it to a current event— 
war debts, nudism, divorce, politics, 
quintuplets, NRA or anything in 
the headlines. For example: 

Friend: Where is your husband 

ws : 


Wife: He’s working for the ZZZ. 
Friend: How’s that? 
Wife: He started with the AAA 
and worked his way down. 
ses 
EXT in line is “outlet com- 
edy.”’ It is one of the back- 
bones of radio humor. Based 
on daily experiences, it is called 
“outlet comedy’’ because it is an 
outlet for human emotions. ‘‘Kid- 
ding”’ about trouble seems to be a 
general consolation for suffering; 
it is a relief. Human tension is often 
broken by a simple gag that diverts 
the mind. A complete, sudden re- 
versal of thought or a burst in the 
stream of emotion is like ‘‘stopping 
a sixty-mile-an-hour motor car on a 
dime.” It. jolts everybody. That 
is the psychology of outlet comedy. 
Eddie Cantor and Ed Wynn, mas- 
ters from the old theatrical school, 
bombard the radio audiences with 
rapid-fire gags. Then there is the 
“funny-situation” humor popular- 
ized by Amos ‘n’ Andy and the 
Goldbergs. They give the air a 
comic strip, while Will Rogers gives 
it a cartoon. There are the dry 
comedy. of Tom Howard and others 
in his class; the dialect of Fannie 


and Allen, by Stoopnagie and Budd, 
Fred Allen and Jack Benny. 

Luckily, there is a variety of 
humor, because one who laughs at 
Ed Wynn may never get a smile 
from Colonel Stoopnagie. And the 
mind that thinks. Amos .’n’ Andy 
the “grandest ever’’ may turn a 
deaf ear on the Sisters of the 
Skillet or Gene and Glenn. But 


and invites friends to take a look. 
If they fail to laugh he uses the 
eraser. Ifithey “see” the joke it 


average ear. That is another rea- 
son why there will never be a 
dearth of jokes. And each come- 
dian ‘“‘pitches’’ differently in curv- 
ing humor over the home plates for 
a strike. - 
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Will Rogers. 


that element in their formula. 
Sympathy is what they must win. 
Stoopnagie and Budd are genuine 
radio comedians. The microphone 
found and developed them. In their 
nonsensical way they have a bit of 
the Rube Goldberg element; they 


is no easy task for the gag 
men to keep these clowns on the 
track that fits their personality; 
to feed lines that win sympathetic 
reaction. 
How does the gag writer go 
about his work? Carroll Carroll was 


and adaptation. 
“There are no end of jokes; thou- 


cies., When first shaping the pro- 
Then the jokes that apply to 
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THE INFLUX TO 
MANHATTAN 


More Families Move In; 
Reversing a Trend 
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Moore New Yorkers vaca- 
tion in New England than any other place. Experienced New 
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By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
ARIS, a cable tells us, is this 
year considering the celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary of 
Pierre de Montmaur. In ac- 

cording this honor to the memory 
of a famous epicure, Paris is mak- 
ing a characteristically French ges- 
ture. Henrion de Pansey once told 
a group of scientists that he would 
look upon the discovery of a new 
dish as “more interesting than the 
discovery of a new star.” 

Montmaur hi If is r bered 
for his appreciation of good food 
rather than for the creation of new 
concoctions. He brought to the din- 
ner table a highly discriminating 
taste. He also brought a great wit, 
a wit that often made him a most 
welcome guest. These are the traits 
that place the man, otherwise little 
known among the company of fa- 
mous epicures. 

That company includes men who 
have won distinction in almost 
every kind of human activity that 
calls for a high order of intelligence. 
Kings, statesmen, artists, musi- 
cians, critics, authors, as well as 
chefs, make up the roll. The roster 
runs from Barras to Curnonsky, 
from Cervantes to A. E. Housman, 
who is said to know more about 
food and wine than any other man 
in England today. 

eee 

MONG the kings, Louis XIV, 
Le Roi Soleil, showed a taste 
in his food for luxury and nov- 
elty that matched the exquisite 
grottos and fountains of his palace 
at Versailles. His table was well 
furnished, but not to excess; and 
some of his dishes would seem to 
us plentiful rather, than dainty. 
However, spurred on by the royal 
appetite, his cooks far surpassed 

the art of their predecessors. 

Louis’s partiality to the unusual 
applied to fruits and vegetables. He 
was eager for the first peas and 
melons of the season, for fresh figs, 
pomegranates and. oranges. La 
Quintinie, his chief steward, super- 
vised a kitchen garden which be- 
came the model for the French na- 
tion; under him there served mak- 
ers of lemonade and chocolate and 
- . of sherbets who rivaled 

the best in Spain and Italy. 

ees 

MAN who counseled royalty, 

Talleyrand is outstanding for 

his fine table and for inno- 
vations in food which his wide for- 
eign contacts enabled him to make. 
Talleyrand had the zest for life, the 
refinement of taste which went into 
the making of a great gourmet. 

It was Talleyrand, rather than his 
master Napoleon, who understood 
food. Napoleon took food as a 
stimulant. He ate nervously, at ir- 
regular hours. It was said that he 
drank from twenty to twenty-five 
cups of coffee a day. Talleyrand 
was a leisurely and civilized diner. 
He was a hard worker, yet he found 
time. not only for good dinners, but 
_ for elaborate midday meals. Friends 
who gathered in the late morning 
at his house stayed invariably for 
lunch. If anywhere in the ‘‘old and 
vasty inn’’ beyond this world feasts 
for body and mind on earth are re- 
membered, the luncheons at M. 
Talleyrand’s, the potted duck with 
truffles, the wild rabbit p&té, the 
braised sirloin cooked in Madeira, 
will hold high place. 

It was Talleyrand who brought 
to France the custom of sipping a 
little dry Madeira after a meal. He 
was responsible, too, for a new 
dish in which Parmesan cheese was 
grated over soup; the custom of 
serving cheese with French onion 
soup has become an institution. 

Like most epicures, Talleyrand 
liked fish. It is probable that fish 
was always something of a luxury 
even as late at Talleyrand’s time, 
because of difficulties in transpor- 
tation. Dumas described the fish at 
the famous dinner given by the 
Count of Monte Cristo as having 





traveled overland by wagon, care- |. 


fully in seaweed. At any 
rate, Talleyrand, says Marcel Rouff, 
onee bought from a Parisian shop 
two large turbots. It was after the 


wish to make a display like the 
newly rich. Yet he did want his 
guests to know that he had, not 
merely one, but two fine specimens 
of the delicious fish. 

In order, then, to display them 
beth without undue ostentation, the 
old diplomat gave certain orders. 
When the fish course was ready, 
two servants came in bearing a 
silver dish on which one of the tur- 
bots was set out. As the guests 
expr d their pl e, one of the 
servants slipped and the fish fell 
to the floor. In the silence that fol- 
lowed—for here, undoybtedly, was 





tragedy—Talleyrand said imperturb- 
ably: ‘Bring in the other one!”’ 


to meet the refined appetites of 
contemporary gourmets he devoted 
himself to the study of delicate pas- 
tries, flavors, essences and sauces. 

Brillat-Savarin, who lived in New 
York in Revolutionary days, re 





days of Waterloo and he did hot 
x 


Tardieu attended the ceremonies, 
which gave homage in food as well 
as in stone.. A lunch was served 
afterward, and among the dishes 
were Brillat-Savarin’s favorites: 
paté chaud du Bygey, brochet du 
Furan au court bouillon, volaille de 
Bresse ay gros sel, haricots verts, 
buisson d’écrevisses du Furan fro- 
mage, patisserie, fruits, three wines, 
coffee and vieux marc du Bugey. 
In his book, full of whimsical re- 
flections afid anecdotes, Brillat- 
Savarin discusses the theory of fry- 
ing, the influence of turkeys on the 











money market, gourmets by pre- 


From the Bugraving by Dore. 
“The Feast.” 


destination, gastronomic mythol- 
ogy, political gastronomy‘ and vari- 
ous methods of making coffee: His 
epicurean adventures carried him 
to the most famous salons of Eu- 
rope; and while in America he in- 
troduced among New Englanders 
the fondue, a dish of Swiss origin, 
made of butter, eggs and Gruyére 
cheese. ; 
ses 

LEXANDRE DUMAS was fa- 

mous not only as an author, 

but as a cook and gourmet. 
Somebody said of him that he loved 
life like a mistress, and food was 
a part of life. Dumas, with his 
sunny nature, and the touch of 
African in his blood, could hardly 
have been: other than a lover of 
good things. He is reputed to have 
earned on an average £8,000 a year, 
and to have spent it. His hos- 
pitality was lavish both in the res- 
taurants of Paris and at his home. 
If Dumas liked/a dish he. would 
send for the chef. ‘‘I must have the 
recipe for this,”’ he would say, and 
the flattered chef would produce it. 


TO THE GOURMET COME NEW HONORS 


Montmaur, Recalledyin France, Was One of a 
Famous Company of _Epicures and Chefs 


spaghetti which he alone could 
make. Dumas begged to be invited 
to see the making and. asked for 
the recipe. Unfortunately, however, 
he himself did not like spaghetti. 
Rossini, insulted, refused him the 
sécret of the dish. 

Tke rumor was then circulated 
that Dumas was not the great chef 
which he claimed to be, a story 
that had its beginnings in this quar- 
rel. To disprove it, Dumas invit- 
ed several guests not only to dine 
with him but to form a gallery 
while he prepared the dinner. As- 
sisted by his own cook and a kitch- 
en maid, Dumas rolled up his 
sleeves and prepared a ragout de 
mouton, réti de faisans and a salade 
Japonaise; the soup aux choux, he 
had put to cook many hours before. 

Most of the dinners given by 
Dumas were more harmonious in 
origin. In ‘‘The Epicure’s Guide to 
France;’ prepared by Curninsky 
and Marcel Rouff, the story of a 
dinner party supreme is told: 

One Spring evening Dumas was 
seen through the open window pre- 
paring supper for a theatrical com- 
pany which had come to his birth- 
place to produce one of his works. 
He treated them so well they forgot 
to go to the theatre and there was 
no performance that night. 


of letters who have cele- 

brated the delights of good 

food include Thackeray and 

Eugene Field. Thackeray's ‘‘Bal- 

lad of Bouillabaisse’’ sings the 

praises of a Parisian broth which 
none in England 

could outdo; 

Green penal red peppers, mussels, 


Soles, ontons, garlic, roach and 


All these posh eat at Terre’s tavern, 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 
With his old friend William Fior- 

ence, Field (alas! he had dyspep- 
sia) used to hola long consultations 
on the best of all possible dinners. 
The diners, they decided, must be 
a small congenial group. Their 
menu must include half-a-dozen 
cherrystone clams or Lynn Haven 
oysters with one small glass of 
Chablis; carefully prepared terra- 
pin broth with Clos de Vougeot or 
Chambertin Burgundy; canvasback 
ducks baked seventeen to eighteen 
minutes and basted with pepper, 
salt and butter, and served with 
boiled hominy browned over coals, 
and cold, white, brittle celery. With 
the ducks, Pommery should be 
drunk. Afterward, a Perfecto cigar 
might be topped off with black 
coffee. 

Among royalty in modern times 
no prince of the blood had a greater 
reputation as a bon vivant than 
King Edward VII of England. Ed- 
ward was more an innovator in the 
field of entertaining than a gour- 
met, although he knew wines. As 
Prince of Wales he was bored by 
the long dinners given by his moth- 
er, Queen Victoria, and at his own 
table he fixed one hour as a reason- 
able limit. Moreover, when enter. 
taining a large numberof people 
he used several small tables instead 
of one large. 
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table is a magnet which 
not only draws to itself but 
joins together all who ap- 
proach it.” So spoke La Reniére, 
whose Almanach des Gourmands 
remains a classic. Here, he might 
have said, is the true communion 
between the chef and the epicure. 
The one is the professional, with 
pride in his life work. The other is 
the amateur, whose interest arises 


the-‘one became the other, as in the 
case of Savarin, who turned to 
cookery because of a genuine enjoy- 


ment of it. 
‘Bametimes chefs and gourmets 
reach the point where they must 
find expression in print, Hence 
the great library of cook books, 
the encyclopedias, and the al- 
manacs of epicureanism, all paying 
tribute to cooking as one of the 
lively arts. 
“The kitchen,”’ La Reniére says, 
‘4s a country in which there are 





always new discoveries to be made.” 


out of his love of good food. Often | #7 
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THE EPIC ROAD) 


TO SHORTS 
Women’s Emancipation 
Is Shown by Sport Garb 


( Continued from Page 11) 


mann came over from Australia 
and played mermaid in the vaude- 
ville houses from New York to San 
Francisco they found her free and 
careless grace exciting, though 


“The best swimming costume, to 
my mind,” she said, ‘‘is the cheap, 
ordinary stockinette suit which 


skirt. Skirts. carry 
tard swimming. 
worn if they fit 

circumstances 


water 


tightly, but 
should shoes be 


sports. It had no thought of going 
back to the fettered Eighties, but 
only of improving what it already 
knew. Croquet was relegated to 
children, from whom it is periodi- 
cally rescued by groups of devotees 
like those who play in Central Park 
or rage about Sands Point. Tennis 


Western girls rode astride, men got 
into knickers, and women copied 
them. 

s > 
fie modern fashion of special 
clothes for special sports is in 


up, corsets were discarded, or so 
modified as to be put on easily and 
to allow considerable freedom of 
motion. "Legs came in from the 
beaches and strode about the town 
in puttees and short skirts, or trous- 
ers covered with a coat, which was 


always 
that had been ‘“‘woman’s crowning 
gilory’’— became a nuisance and fell 


Nor did the flapper era which fol- 
lowed do anything to discourage it. 
The one-piece tennis dress was in- 
vented—a short straight slip hung 
from the shoulders, sleeveless, belt- 
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What the Well-Dressed Sportswoman Wore in 1866. 


Far Rockaway, a short ten years 
ago, was one of them. But those 
were minor annoyances. The world 
was used to seeing knickers in the 
Adirondacks, with or without stock- 
ings and high-béeled pumps. It was 
used to short skirts, it was even 
slightly bored ‘with knees. 
Aes 

ND then, as if to reprove social 

life for assuming that anything 

was fixed, lohg skirts and ele- 
gance. came back and, for sports, 
women put on pants. Dr. Mary 
Walker had tried it in an earlier 
century and been arrested for her 
pains, but no one dreamed of jail- 
ing these free-stepping moderns. In 
1980 one saw gob pants on maidens 
sipping sodas in California drug 
stores, corduroy pants striding along 
Wyoming trails, blue denim pants 
in New Mexico. 
There was nothing that was apol- 
ogetic or self-conscious about them. 
Pants for women, of whatever ma- 
terial, had arrived. It was a nat- 
ural phenomenon, as irresistible as 
a northeaster. For those who did 
not like it there was nothing to do 
but wait for the fashion to pass, or 
hope it might be absorbed and ren- 
dered less conspicuous. z 
There was no longer any doubt 
that were bipeds. No doubt 
that they could wear bifurcated 
garments, and would, if and when 
it pleased them. In boudoir or 
drawing room, on beach or trail or 
Main Street. The only question be- 





When shorts. emerged from field 
meets and college gymnasiums and 
made their way to the beaches it 


THE COMPLETE CROQUET PLAYER 


came one of material, color, fit. |- 
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These days it is all a question of 
what one wants to do. The free- 
dom of 1934 consists not so much in 





was just a question of time before 





“ LONDON. 
MONG the interesting cente- 
naries that occur this year will 





A FAMOUS FIRE 100 YEARS AGO 


were turned into temporary cham- 
bers for the Lords and Commons, 
and there, in considerable discom- 
fort, these bodies sat, while the new 
Parliament buildings were being 
built. 

Not until 1847 were these opened, 
and by then the estimated 
,000 had swelled to a 
than £2,000,000 
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A BRITISH LION 
ROARS AGAIN 
Churchill Heard in the 
Jungle of Politics 


(Continued from Page 8) 


tion of Mr. Churchill's name—the 
“battle of Sydney Street,’”’ the dasb 
to Antwerp in the uniform of ap 
Elder Brother of Trinity House, the 
Dardanelles; the ‘pocket Napoleon,” 
and all the rest of-it. In the mind 
of the common Englishman, Mr. 
Churchill since the war has been a 


little hats, for example. 4 
So much for Churchill the politi- 
cian. If you turn now to Churchill 
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WEATHER UPSETS THE WORLD 


Viewing Storm, Drought and Flood, Science 
Turns to the Theory of “Teleconnection” 


(Continued from Page 5) 


America (Chile and the Argentine) ; 
with previous scanty rainfall in 
Java, Zanzibar, Seychelles and 
Southern Rhodesia; and with pre- 
vious low temperatures in the 
Aleutian Islands.’’ 


eee 

HE remarks just quoted would 

have been deemed fantastic by 

the average meteorologist of 
fifty years ago. He was accustomed 
to deride, as his successors still do, 
the popular notion that the thick- 
ness of foxes’ furs in the Maine 
woods in Autumn foretokens the 
severity of the succeeding Winter 
in that same region. What would 
he have said of the belief that the 
mildness or coldness of the weather 
at a certain period in the Aleutian 
Islands indicates the it of rain 
that will fall months later in far- 
away India? 

The meteorologists attached to 
the Indian ‘Government now. not 
only accept this belief but are 
guided by it in making annual pre- 
dictions of the monsoon rainfall. 
Note, however. t, according to 
the view above”expressed, certain 
conditions in a given region merely 
“tend’’ to be associated with cer- 
tain conditions elsewhere. None of 
the relationships mentioned are in- 
variable, and hence none can be 
absolutely depended upon in the 
long-range prediction of weather. 

The method now employed, in 
India and several other parts of the 
world, of attempting to foretell the 
character of coming seasons on 
the basis of these world-wide inter- 
ists of utilizing 
several of them in combination 
rather than depending upon one. 
Comparisons made between any 
two varying conditions as recorded 
for many years show the average 
degree of correspondence between 
their variations, and this is ex- 
pressed numerically by means of a 
figure called a ‘‘correlation coef- 
ficient.’’ Identical variations would 
be expressed by the figure 1 and 
exactly opposite variations by —1, 
but Pp corresp is 
never found. A high degree of 
correspondence, direct or inverse, 
is denoted by such figures as 0.67 
or —0.71, or the like. 

Having discovered a number of 
pairs of conditions that give high 
correlation coefficients, the fore- 
casters combine these coefficients 
in a formula, which they subse- 
quently use as a means of giving to 
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each relationship its due weight as 

an. indi of the 1 condi- 
tions in prospect. In India the proc- 
ess has been applied only to pre- 
dicting rainfall, and the predictions 
based upon it merely state whether 
in_ specified large divisions of the 
coyntry the total rainfall of the 
monsoon months is expected to be 
excessive. deficient or approximate- 
ly normal. Elsewhere the same 
methods have been employed in pre- 
dicting other seasonal conditions, 
such as the mildness or severity of 
a coming Winter. 

The predictions thus made are 
always phrased in broad and gen- 
eral terms, and meterologists now 
often describe them as ‘‘foreshad- 
owings,”’ to mguish them from 
the much more specific and detailed 
day-to-day weather forecasts with 
which the public has long been fa- 
miliar. The degree of success at- 
tained in such predictions is not, as 
yet, very high; but it is quite high 
enough to justify the eager search 
now in progress for hitherto unrec- 
ognized ‘‘teleconnections’’ that will 
yield even more reliable indications 
of coming weather. 


ses 

ETWEEN 1905 and 1932 only 

about two out of three Indian 

monsoon predictions were veri- 
fied. They are issued at the begin- 
ning of each monsoon season and are 
based upon reports showing the ex- 
cesses or deficiencies, as compared 
with the normal, of various weather 
elements during earlier months in 
different parts of the world, viz., 
snowfall in the mountains north- 
west of India; rainfall in Java, 
Seychelles and Southern Rhodesia; 
pressure at Port Darwin (Austra- 
lia), Batavia, Seychelles, Cape Town 
and Santiago (Chile), and in the 
Argentine; winds in Seychelles and 
temperature at Dutch Harbor, in 
the Aleutian Islands. 

Better results are claimed else- 
where. In Southern Rhodesia, where 
seasonal rainfall predictions have 
been made since 1922, there have 
been eight years in which a sub- 
stantial departure from normal 
rainfall was foretold, and in seven 
of these the character of the season 
was correctly indicated. An excep- 
tionally reliable formula is believed 
to have been developed for predict- 
ing the disastrous droughts and al- 
most equally destructive floods that 
afflict the State of Ceara, in North- 
eastern Brazil. 


see 

mechanism involved in these 
interconnections of world 
weather is not well understood, 
and the process of predicting from 
them is therefore almost entirely 
empirical at present. We see that 
they depend upon variations in the 
flow of air over theearth; strength- 
ening of air currents at one place 
and weakening at another; a piling 
up of air in one region and a reduc- 
tion of the atmospheric load some- 
where else; but we do not yet know 
why these atmospheric displace- 

ments occur. 

A good many years ago Sir Napier 
Shaw found that there is a rather 
close--correspondence between the 
strength of the winds at St. Helena 
and the rainfall of Southern Eng- 
land. St. Helena is in the midst of 
the southeast trade winds of the 
South Atlantic—one of the most 
constant and best defined of the 
world’s main air streams—and this 
spot, according to Shaw, is an especi- 
ally favorable one for ‘‘feeling the 
pulse of the atmospheic circulation.”’ 

Even earlier a French meteorolo- 
gist, Léon Teisserenc de Bort, dis- 
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in the world—to which he applied 
the name “centres of action’’— 
where variations of pressure and 
winds are strongly indicative of fu- 
ture weather conditions in regions 
remote from them. A knowledge of 
the conditions prevailing at some 


land “‘low’’ and the Siberian Win- 
ter “high’’—has been found useful 


forecasts as well as predictions of 





longer range. 


covered that there are several places |’ 


of these centres—such as the Ice- 


in connection with. making daily. 


THE LAST EMPEROR 





“ European. 
Kaiser Carl Franz, Holding His 
Son Otto, Present Pretender. 


Some of the interrelations of 
weather on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic now provide a hopeful basis 
of predicting early each year the 
abundance of icebergs in subse- 
quent months along steamship lanes 
in the neighborhood of the Grand 
Banks. Another annual occurrence 
of economic importance that ties up 
with distant atmospheric events is 
the Nile flood. The height of the 
flood Gepends mainly upon the rain- 
fall of Abyssinia, and this in turn is 
controlled by the circulation of the 
atmosphere much further to the 
south. Thus R. C. Mossman, a lead- 
ing student of Southern Hemisphere 
meteorology, has suggested that 
the long records of the nilometers 
in Egypt should furnish some idea 
of the sequence of weather changes 
that have occurred on the shores of 
Antarctica since the days of the 
Pharaohs! 

The ideal long-range weather 
forecast would tell us, for example, 
how the rainfall of a coming season 
in a particular country will be dis- 
tributed in place and time, and just 
when and where during the same 
period such events as thunder- 
storms, hailstorms and heavy snows 
may be expected to occur. Few me- 
teorologists are so optimistic as to 
believe that such circumstantial pre- 
dictions of the weather months in 
advance will ever be made with 
success. 

On the other hand, many meteor- 
ologists now entertain strong hopes 
that. successful predictions of the 
prevailing characteristics of com- 
ing seasons, especially with respect 
to temperature and rainfall, will be 
made on a general scale in the not 
very distant future by methods such 
as I have just outlined; perhaps 
combined with methods based on a 
clearer knowledge than is now pos 
sessed of cyclical weather variations 
and possibly with others founded 
on observations of solar activity. 

Such predictions would be im- 
mensely worth while. They would 
permit such occurrences as a severe 
and protracted drought to be ‘fore- 
seen so long in advance that a na- 
tion would be able to make various 
economic adjustments in prepara- 
tion for it, and its disastrous effects 
would thus be greatly mitigated. 





THE STORM BREAKS 
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THE HAPSBURG NAME RE-ECHOES 


Out of the Danube’s Turmoil Come Calls for 
Another Trial of the Glamourous Dynasty 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 
Emperor and King Charles V, was 
engaged ten times (for political 
teasons) before he was 20. 

One of his successors more than 
two -centuries later, Francis I, 
Emperor of Austria, tried to defeat 


little Corsican, and thereby accom- 
plished his purpose. While Napo- 
leon was on his way to Elba his 
wife was on her way back. to 
Vienna; and the Hapsburgs, after 
their appalling losses at Austerlitz 
and Wagram, were once more the 
victors. ; 

_ Perhaps it was not mere coin- 
cidence that the decline of the 
House of Austria began when it 
was no longer customary for sov- 
ereigns to give whole countries as 
dowry. In any event, before the 
twilight of the marriage market, it 
was with envy that less successful 
sovereigns remarked: ‘‘Other coun- 
tries may carry on war, but thou, 
happy Austria, shalt marry”—‘‘tu, 
felix Austria, nube.” 


LTHOUGH history has not 
recognized any of the Haps- 
burgs as great, it has ac 

knowledged that some of them had 
calibre. Stature was achieved by 
Charles: V, Holy Roman Emperor 
and King of Spain; by Maria 
Theresa, Queen of Hungary, and 
by Francis Joseph f. 

There were few byways of the 
world, old or new, that Charles V 
did not seek to conquer. He pur- 
sued the Turks down the Danube 
and penetrated their haunts in 
Northern Africa... His armies de- 
scended upon the South and North 
of France and came within sight 
of Paris. His lieutenants con- 
quered Mexico and Peru. His pro- 
tégé, Fernando Magellan, planted 
Charles’s flag on the newly discov- 
ered soil of the Archipelago of San 
Lazarus, which in later years came 
to be known as the Philippine Is- 
lands. The Emperor was among 
the first rulers to insist that na- 
tives of America be treated with 
consideration. As a soldier he had 
few equals, and it was said that 
with his passing the wor]d’s best 
light cavalryman was buried. 

Some two hundred years later, 
Queen Maria Theresa appeared on 
the world stage. Her ascension to 
the throne was the signal for a 
Continental war; 
numerous foes, among them Prus- 
sia’s Frederick the Great, thought 
the time had arrived to dislodg 


the Hapsburgs’ | 


new ideas, especially to the forces 
of nationalism stirring in the val- 
ley. 

There is no denying that Francis 
Joseph had a certain genius, if 
close attention to detail may be 
called genius. Even at the age of 
80 he was at his desk long before 
the morning star had paled from 
Schoenbrunn’s sky.. His finger was 
always.on the pulse of the country, © 
yet he could not diagnose its illness. 

Sixteen years ago the power of 
the Hapsburgs was broken. Yet 
“finis” has not yet been written 
to. the dynasty’s long record. Even * 
though for the present Otto may 
be prevented from taking up the 
sceptre, the problem of thé Haps- 
burgs will continue to haunt the 
Vienna Hofburg. 


TOWNS UNDER TWO FLAGS 
LIKE ONE FAMILY 


T. STEPHEN, N. B., and Calais, 
Me., situated on the St. Croix 
River, are towns in two differ- 

ent countries under two different 
flags, whose people are like one big 
family. 

When the fire alarm sounds at St. 
Stephen the Calais Fire Department 
turns out and, on the other hand, 
the St. Stephen department goes 
to Calais to help.. The water used 
by both St. Stephen and Calais 
comes from the Canadian side and 
is piped across the International 
Bridge, purchased, sold and con- 
trolled by the Calais Water and 
Power Company at Calais. Calais 
is said to-be the only city in the 
world that uses water from a for- 
eign country. 

The same gas which is controlled 
at Calais is used in both cities. So 
is the electricity which gets its 
pewer from Milltown, N. B. In St. 
Stephen the Chipman Memorial 
Hospital gets as many patients 
from Calais as the Calais Hospital 
does from St. Stephen. 

Many Calais people were born in 
New Brunswick, and intermarriage 
along the international border is so 
frequent that many persons are at 
a loss to know their own’ citizen- 
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the once powerful dynasty and 
seize the spoils. But Maria The- 
resa stood her ground. With great 
histrionic ability, she rallied her 
subjects to the defense and man- 
aged to preserve the greater part 
of the Hapsburg lands, thus add- 
ing lustre to the family name. 


see . ’ 


O Hapsburg has been more vio- 
lently discussed than Francis 
Joseph I, ‘‘the last of the Cae- 

sars,’’ who closed his eyes just be- 
fore his monarchy went up in flames 
at the end of the World War. His rule 
of nearly three score and ten was 
symbolical. He ascended the throne 
in the stagecoach era and left it 
in the airplane age. Although he 
was wide awake to his work and 


-| duties, his was the fate of a modern 


Rip Van Winkle, transported into 
an age that.was alien to him. Hence 
his deep distrust of such modern in- 
ventions as the telephone, automo- 
bile and bathroom, of which there 
was none in the Vienna Hofburg. 

Some observers say he was a 
genius of persistence, to be credited 
with holding together a realm that 
was creaking in all its joints. 
Others say that his clinging to the 
old was responsible for the great 
collapse that came after his death. 


‘| They believe he might have staved 





off the final hour by yielding to 
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NEW PARTNERSHIP FORMED . .. SUCCESS ASSURED MR, SALT ALWAYS KNOWS JUST WHEN TO STOP 


Whether a cheese is of. American, Swiss or French ancestry, Ju-u-s-st enough salt to bring out their delicate, wheaty 
it will taste much better with Sunshine Krispy Crackers. flavor! . . . That’s another important reason why Sunshine 
They’re crisper, fiakier, more tender in texture ...That’s why! Krispy Crackers add so much more enjoyment to other foods! 
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FAMOUS GRAGKERS GO WITH SOUP EVERYWHERE PLAVTIME'S OVER... GET READY FOR THE RUSH 


Congenial friends . .. soup and Sunshine Krispy Crackers! 
Fact is, these dainty, extra fiaky squares do more to bring out 
the flavor of soup than any other cracker you ever tasted. 


Are Sunshine Krispy Crackers finding their way into your 
home? Besides making other foods taste better, they give 
you desired convenience and economy, all without sacrificing 


quality! .. . Isn't it worth asking your grocer for them by name? — 
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